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WE are glad to begin a new series with introducing and re- 
commending to our readers the book which stands at the head 
of this article. An attractive and quickening work on practical 
religion we regard as a valuable accession to our literature. 
Indeed anything written with power on christian morals and 
theology is most welcome. It is too true, and a sad truth, that 
religious books are preeminently dull. If we wished to im- 
poverish a man’s intellect, we could devise few means more 
effectual, than to confine him to what is called a course of theo- 
logical reading. ‘The very subject, to which, above all others, 
the writer should bring his whole strength of thought and feel- 
ing, which allies itself to our noblest faculties, to which reason, 
imagination, taste, and genius should bring their richest tribute 
and consecrate their noblest efforts, is of all subjects treated 
most weakly, tamely, and with least attractions. Of course 
there are splendid exceptions, but we speak of the immense 
majority of theological books. It is wonderful how men can 
think and write upon religion to so little effect. ‘That a theme 
so vast, so sublime as Christianity, embracing God and man, 
earth and heaven, time and eternity, connected intimately with 
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all human history, deriving lights from all human experience, 
admitting application to in whole of human life, and proposing 
as its great end the everlasting progress of the soul—that such 
al subject should be treated so monotonously as to be prover- 
bially dull, that its professed explorers should be able to plant 
their footste ps so exactly in the track of their predecessors, that 
the boundlessness of the field should so seldom tempt an ad- 
venturous spirit from the beaten way, is wonderful, and might 
seem a miracle to a man unacquainted with the vassalage which 
has broken down the mind in the department of religion. _ It is 
true, that those who write on this topic are accustomed to call 
it sublime ; but they make its sublimity cold and barren, like 
that of mountain tops, wrapped in everlasting snows. We 
write this, not in severity, but in sorrow of heart; for we 
despair of any great progress of the human character or of so- 
ciety, until the energies of the mind shall be bent, as they 
seldom have been, on those most important subjects and inter- 
ests of the human mind, morals and religion. 

As a striking proof of the poverty of religious literature, and 
of the general barrenness of the intellect when employed in this 
field, we may refer to the small amount of original and produc- 
tive thought in the English church since the days of Barrow 
and ‘Taylor. Could our voice be heard in England, we would 
ask impartial and gifted men, more familiar with their country’s 
history than ourselves, to solve the problem, how a Protestant 
Establishment, so munificently endowed with the means of im- 
provement, should have done so little, in so long a period, for 
C hristianity , should have produced so few books to interest the 
higher order of minds. Let not these remarks be misunder- 
stood, as if we were wanting in respect and gratitude to a church, 
which, with all its defects, has been the bulwark of Protestant- 
ism, which has been illustrated by the piety and virtues of such 
men as Bishops Wilson, Berkeley, and Heber, and in which 
have sprung up so many institutions, consecrated to humanity, 
and to the diffusion of the christian faith, We mean not to deny 
it the honor of having fostered talent in various forms and direc- 
tions. Among the English clergy we find profound and elegant 
scholars ; we find the names of those giants in ancient learning, 
Bentley and Parr, and a crowd of proficients i in polite literature, 
of whom Hurd and Jortin are honorable representatives. We 
speak only of the deficiency of their contributions to moral and 
religious science. With the exception of Clarke and Butler, 
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we could not easily name any of the Establishment, since the 
time above specified, who have decidedly carried forward the 
human intellect. The latter of these is indeed a great name, 
notwithstanding the alleged obscurities of his style, and worthy 
to be enrolled among the master spirits of the human race. In 
regard to commentators, whose function, as commonly execut- 
ed, holds a second rank in theology, the English church, since 
the time of Hammond, has produced none of much value, ex- 
cept Bishop Pearce. ‘We presume that she will not lay claim 
to the heretical Locke, who carried into the interpretation 
of the scriptures the same force of thought, as into the philoso- 
phy of the mind ; or to Whitby, whose strenuous Arminianism, 
as Orthodoxy would reproachingly say, tapered off into that 
most suspicious form of Christianity, Unitarianism. We have 
not yet named two of the most illustrious intellectual chiefs of 
the church, Warburton and Horsley. ‘Their great power, we 
most readily own; but Warburton is generally acknowledged to 
have wasted his mind, and has left no impression of himself on 
later times; whilst Horsley, though he has given us striking, if 
not judicious, sermons, in a style of unusual vigor, cannot be 
said to have communicated, in any respect, a new impulse to 
thought, and in biblical criticism, to which he was zealously 
devoted, he is one of the last authorities on which a sound 
mind would lean. ‘To Bishops Lowth and Sherlock we cheer- 
fully acknowledge our obligations; and we question whether 
the latter has ever yet received his due praise. We fear that 
a higher place is given to Bishop Horne and his disciple Jones. 
The rank which these writers hold, does not testify favorably 
to the intellectual progress of the English church. It is as 
dark an omen, as the value attached by the Calvinistic Dissen- 
ters to such writers as the Rev. Messrs Scott and Newton. 
The piety of these men we honor; but what must posterity 
think of the illumination of an age, which numbers these 
among its brightest lights! We have not forgotten, though 
we have not named, Tillotson, Secker, and Porteus. ‘They 
are all worthy of remembrance, especially Secker, the clear 
and wise expounder of christian ethics; but they added little or 
nothing to the stock which they received. It may be thought, 
that we have not been just to the Establishment, in passing 
over Paley. He has our sincere admiration. On one great 
topic, which indeed has been worthily treated by many of the 
clergy, we wean that of christian evidence, he has shed new 
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light. By felicity of arrangement and illustration, he has given 
an air of novelty to old arguments, whilst he has strengthened his 
cause by important original proofs. His Hore Pauline is one 
of the few books destined to live. Paley saw what he did see, 
through an atmosphere of light. He seized on the strong points 
of his subject with an intuitive sagacity, and has given his clear, 
bright thoughts, in a style which has made them the property of 
his readers almost as perfectly as they were his own. In what then 
did he fail? We have said, that he was characterized by the dis- 
tinctness of his vision. He was not, we think, equally remarka- 
ble for its extent. He was popular, rather than philosophical. 
He was deficient in that intellectual thirst, which is a chief ele- 
ment of the philosophical spirit. He had no irrepressible desire 
to sound the depths of his own nature, or to ascend to wide 
and all-reconciling views of the works and ways of God. 
Moral philosophy he carried backward, nor had he higher 
claims in religious, than in ethical science. His sermons are 
worthy of all praise, not indeed for their power over the heart, 
but for their plain and strong expositions of duty, and their 
awakening appeals to the consience. 

We leave this topic with observing, that in the noblest branch 
of history, we mean christian or ecclesiastical history, the En- 
glish church has not furnished a single distinguished name. We 
have one mournful and decisive proof of this deficiency. ‘The 
rast majority of English readers learn what they know of the 
progress and fortunes of their religion, from its foe and insulter, 
from Gibbon, the apostle of unbelief. The history of Chris- 
tianity, the most important and sublime theme in this province 
of literature, has as yet found no writer to do it justice, none 
to be compared with the great names in civil history. The 
mightiest revolution in the records of our race remains to be 
worthily told. We doubt indeed, whether the true character, 
style, and extent of the work which is needed, are as yet com- 
prehended. ‘That the same rigorous impartiality, the same 
spirit of philosophical research into causes and effects, is to 
be carried into religious as into civil history, is imperfectly 
understood. ‘The records of particular sects and churches, 
instead of exhausting this great subject, are perhaps subordinate 
parts. We want to know the great conflict between Christianity 
and Heathenism, and the action and reaction of these systems 
on one another. We want to know the influences of Chris- 
tianity on society, politics, manners, philosophy, and literature, 
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and the modifications which it has received in return from all 
these mighty agents. We know not where history can find a 
nobler field for its graphic powers, than in the chivalrous ages 
of Christianity ; nor can it find in its whole range over the past, 
a subject so fitted, as the spread and fortunes of this religion, to 
its great end, which j is, to throw light on the nature and powers 
of man, and to carry us deep into the human soul. When is 
this greatest and most lamentable chasm in our literature to be 
supplied ? 

We have cited the English church as a proof of the unpro- 
ductiveness of the intellect in religion, and of the barrenness 
of theological literature. Had we time, we might find corrobo- 
rations in other sects. In truth a paraly sing influence has been 
working mightily for ages in the christian world, and we ought 
not to wonder at its results. Free action has been denied to 
the mind, and freedom is an essential condition of growth and 
power. "A fettered limb moves slowly and operates feebly. 
The spirit pines away in a prison; and yet to rear prison walls 
round the mind has been the chief toil of ages. ‘The mischiefs 
of this intellectual bondage, are as yet, we conceive, but 
imperfectly known, and need to be set forth with a new 
eloquence. If, as we believe, progress be the supreme law of 
the soul and the very aim of its creation, then no wrong can 
be inflicted on it so grievous, as to bind it down everlastingly to 
a fixed, unvarying creed, especially if this creed was framed 
in an age of darkness, crime, and political and religious strife. 
This tyranny is preeminently treason against human nature. If 
growth be the supreme law and purpose of the mind, then the 
very truth which was suited to one age, may, if made the limit 
of future ones, become a positive evil ; 3 Just as the garment in 
which childhood sports with ease and joy, would irritate and 
deform the enlarging frame. God, having framed the soul for 
expansion, has placed it in the midst of an unlimited universe 
to receive fresh impulses and impressions without end; and 
man, ‘dressed in a little brief authority,’ would sever it from 
this sublime connexion, and would shape it after his own 
ignorance, or narrow views. ‘The effects are as necessary as 
they are mournful. The mind, in proportion as it is cut off 
from free communication with nature, with revelation, with 
God, with itself, loses its life, just as the body droops, when 
debarred from the fresh air and the cheering light of heaven. 
Its vision is contracted, its energies blighted, its movement 
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constrained. It finds health only in action. It is perfect, only 
in as far as it is self-formed.—Let us not be misapprehended. 
We mean not to deny that the mind needs the aid of human 
instruction, from the cradle to the grave; but this it needs as a 
material to act upon, and not as a lesson to be mechanically 
learned. The great aim of instruction should be to give the 
mind the consciousness and free use of its own powers. The 
less of instruction the better, if it only propose to engender a 
slavish dependence and an inert faith. The soul often owes 
its best acquisitions to itself. ‘They come to it from glimpses 
of its own nature, which it cannot trace to human teaching, 
from the whispers of a divine voice, from stirrings and aspira- 
tions of its own unfolding and unbounded energies, from the 
indistinct dawning of new truths, or from the sudden brighten- 
ing of old truths, which, if left to act freely, work a mighty 
revolution within. Against these inspirations, if so they may 
be called, which belong to the indiv idual, and which are per- 
petually ‘bursting the limits of received ideas, the spirit of 
religious tyranny wages its chief and most unrelenting war. 
It dreads nothing so much as a mind, in which these diviner 
motions manifest themselves in power. ‘That it should have so 
succeeded in checking and stifling them, is one of the very 
mournful reflections forced on us by human history. We have 
here one great cause of the sterility of theological literature. 
Religion, by being imposed as a yoke, has subdued the faculties, 
which it was meant to quicken; and, what is most worthy of 
remark, like all other yokes, it has often excited a mad resistance, 
which has sought compensation for past restraints in licentious- 
ness, and disgraced the holy name of freedom, by attaching it to 
impiety and shameless excess. 

A great subject has led us far from our author. We return 
to him with pleasure. We welcome, as we have said, a book 
from Fenelon; and we do so because, if not a profound, he 
was an original thinker, and because, though a Catholic, he 
was essentially free. He wrote from his own mind, and seldom 
has a purer mind been tabernacled in flesh. He professed to 
believe in an infallible church; but he listened habitually to the 
voice of God within him, and speaks of this in language so 
strong, as to have given the Quakers some plea for ranking him 
among themselves. So little did he confine himself to estab- 
lished notions, that he drew upon himself the censures of his 
church, and, like some other Christians whom we could name, 
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has even been charged with a refined Deism. His works have 
the great charm of coming fresh from the soul. He wrote 
from experience, and hence, though he often speaks a language 
which must seem almost a foreign one to men of the world, 
yet he always speaks in a tone of reality. That he has excesses 
we mean not to deny; but they are of a kind which we regard 
with more than indulgence, almost with admiration. Common 
fanaticism we cannot away with ; for it is essentially vulgar, the 
working of animal passions, sometimes of sexual love, and 
oftener of earthly ambition. But when a pure mind errs, by 
aspiring after a disinterestedness and purity not granted to our 
present infant state, we almost reverence its errors; and still 
more, we recognise in them an essential truth. They only 
anticipate and claim too speedily the good for which man was 
made. They are the misapprehensions of the inspired prophet, 
who hopes to see in his own day, what he was appointed to 
promise to remoter ages. 

Fenelon saw far into the human heart, and especially into 
the lurkings of self-love. He looked with a piercing eye 
through the disguises of sin. But he knew si, not, as most 
men do, by bitter experience of its power, so much as by his 
knowledge and experience of virtue. Deformity was revealed 
to him by his refined perceptions and intense love of moral 
beauty. The light, which he carried with him into the dark 
corners of the human heart, and by which he laid open its 
most hidden guilt, was that of celestial goodness. Hence, 
though the severest of censors, he is the most pitying. Nota 
tone of asperity escapes him. He looks on human error with 
an angel’s tenderness, with tears which an angel might shed, 
and thus reconciles and binds us to our race, at the very 
moment of revealing its corruptions. 

That Fenelon’s views of human nature were dark, too dark, 
we learn from almost every page of his writings; and at this 
we cannot wonder. He was early thrown into the very court, 
from which Rochefocault drew his celebrated Maxims, per- 
haps the spot, above all others on the face of the earth, distin- 
guished and disgraced by selfishness, hypocrisy, and intrigue. 
When we think of Fenelon in the palace of Louis XIV., it re- 
minds us of a seraph sent on a divine commission into the abodes 
of the lost; and when we recollect that in that atmosphere he 
composed his 'Telemachus, we doubt whether the records of 
the world furnish stronger evidence of the power of a divine 
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virtue, to turn temptation into glory and strength, and to make 
even crowned and prosperous vice a means of triumph 
and exaltation.—Another cause of Fenelon’s unjust views of 
human life, may be found, we think, in his profession. All 
professions tend to narrow and obscure the intellect, and none 
more than that of a priest. We know not indeed a nobler or more 
useful function than that of the christian minister; but super- 
stitious notions and an imagined sanctity, have severed him 
more or less from his race, especially ina church which dooms 
him to celibacy, and from this unnatural, insulated position, it 
is impossible for him to judge justly of his kind.—We think 
too, that Fenelon was led astray by a very common error of 
exalted minds. He applied too rigorous and unvarying a 
standard to the multitude. He leaned to the error of expect- 
ing the strength of manhood in the child, the harvest in seed- 
time. On this subject, above all others, we feel that we should 
speak cautiously. We know that there is a lenity towards hu- 
man deficiencies full of danger; but there is, too, a severity far 
more common, and perhaps more ruinous. Human nature, as 
ordinarily exhibited, merits rebuke ; but whoever considers the 
sore trials, the thick darkness, the impetuous will, the strong pas- 
sions, under which man commences his moral probation, will 
temper rebuke with pity and hope. ‘There is a wisdom, perhaps 
the rarest and sublimest attainment of the intellect, which is at 
once liberal and severe, indulgent and unbending; which makes 
merciful and equitable allowance for the innocent infirmities, the 
necessary errors, the obstructions and temptations of human 
beings, and at the same time asserts the majesty of virtue, 
strengthens the sense of accountableness, binds on us self-denial, 
and points upward, with a never ceasing importunity, to moral 
perfection as the great aim and only happiness of the human 
soul. We will not say that Fenelon was a stranger to this 
broad, comprehensive wisdom, but we cannot name it as his 
chief distinction. 

We have said that we welcome the book under consideration, 
because it came from so pure and gifted a mind. We add, 
that we do not welcome it the less for coming from a Catholic. 
Perhaps we prize it the more; for we wish that Protestantism 
may grow wiser and more tolerant, and we know not a better 
teacher of these lessons than the character of Fenelon. Such 
aman is enough to place within the pale of our charity, the 
whole body to which he belonged. His virtue is broad enough 
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to shield his whole church from that unmeasured, undistinguish- 
ing reprobation with which Protestant zeal has too often assailed 
it. Whoever remembers, that the Catholic communion num- 
bers in its ranks more than one hundred millions of souls, proba- 
bly more than all other christian churches together, must shud- 
der at the sentence of proscription, which has sometimes been 
passed on this immense portion of human beings. It is time 
that greater justice were done to this ancient and wide- spread 
community. ‘The Catholic church has produced some of the 
greatest and best men that ever lived, and this is proof enough 
of its possessing all the means of salvation. Who, that hears 
the tone of contempt, in which it is sometimes named, would 
suspect that Charlemagne, Alfred, Dante, Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, Tasso, Bossuet, Pascal, Des Cartes, were Catholics? 
Some of the greatest names in arts and arms, on the throne and 
in the pulpit, were worn by Catholics. ‘To come down to our 
own times, has not the metropolis of New England witnessed a 
sublime example of christian virtue in a Catholic bishop? Who, 
among our religious teachers, would solicit a comparison be- 
tween himself and the devoted Cheverus? ‘This good man 

whose virtues and talents have now raised him to high digni- 
ties in church and state, who now wears in his own country 
the joint honors of an archbishop and a peer, lived in the 
midst of us, devoting his days and nights, and his whole heart, 
to the service of a poor and uneducated congregation. We saw 
him declining, in a great degree, the society of the cultivated and 
refined, that he might be the friend of the ignorant and friend- 
less ; leaving the circles of polished life, which he would have 
graced, for the meanest hov els; bearing, with a father’s sympa- 
thy, the burdens and sorrows of his large spiritual family ; charg- 
ing himself alike with their temporal and spiritual concerns; and 
never discovering, by the faintest indication, that he felt his fine 
mind degraded by his seemingly humble office. ‘This good man, 
bent on his errands of mercy, was seen in our streets under 
the most burning sun of summer, and the fiercest storms of 
winter, as if armed against the elements by the power of charity. 

He has left us, but not to be forgotten. He enjoys among us 
what to such a man must be dearer than fame. His name is 
cherished where the great of this world are unknown. It is 
pronounced with blessings, with grateful tears, with sighs for 
his return, in many an abode of sorrow and want ; and how can 
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we shut our hearts against this proof of the power of the 
Catholic religion to form good and great men? 

These remarks, we trust, will not be perverted. None will 
suspect us of Catholic partialities. Of all Protestants, we have 
fewest sympathies with the Romish church. We go farther 
than our brethren, in rejecting her mysteries, those monuments 
of human weakness; and as to her claims to infallibility, 
we repel them with an indignation not to be understood by 
sects, which, calling themselves Protestant, renounce in words, 
but assert in practice, a Popish immunity from error, a Popish 
control over the faith of their brethren. To us, the spiritual 
tyranny of Popery is as detestable as oriental despotism. When 
we look back on the history of Papal Rome, we see her, in the 
days of her power, stained with the blood of martyrs, gorged 
with rapine, drunk with luxury and crime. But what then? 
Is it righteous to involve a whole church in guilt, which, after 
all, belongs to a powerful few? Is it righteous to forget, that 
Protestantism, too, has blood on her robes? Is it righteous to 
forget, that Time, the greatest of reformers, has exerted his 
silent, purifying power on the Catholic as well as on ourselves? 
Shall we refuse to see, and to own with joy, that Christianity, 
even under Papal corruptions, puts forth a divine power? that 
men cannot wholly spoil it of its celestial efficacy? that, even 
under its most disastrous eclipse, it still sheds beams to guide 
the soul to heaven? that there exists in human nature, when 
loyal to conscienée, a power to neutralize error, and to select 
and incorporate with itself what is pure and ennobling in the 
most incongruous system? Shall we shut our eyes on the fact, 
that among the clergy of the Romish church have risen up 
illustrious imitators of that magnanimous apostle, before whom 
Felix trembled; men, who, in the presence of nobles and 
kings, have bowed to God alone, have challenged for his law 
uncompromising homage, and rebuked in virtue’s own undaunt- 
ed tone triumphant guilt? Shall we shut our eyes on the fact, 
that from the bosom of this corrupt church, have gone forth 
missionaries to the east and the west, whose toils and martyrdom, 
will not be dimmed by comparison with what is most splendid in 
Protestant self-sacrifice? We repeat it, not boastingly, but from 
deep conviction, that we are exceeded by no sect in earnestness 
of desire for the subversion of the usurped power of the Catholic 
church, of its false doctrines, and of its childish ceremonies so 
often substituted for inward virtue. We believe that these have 
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wrought, and still work great evil. Still we see and delight to see, 
among those who adhere to them, the best attributes of men 
and Christians. Still we are accustomed to refresh our piety 
by books which Catholics have written. Still we find one 
of our highest gratifications in those works of art, in which 
Catholic genius has embodied its sublime and touching con- 
ceptions of the form and countenance of Jesus, has made us 
awed witnesses of his miracles and cross, companions of his 
apostles, and admirers, with a tender reverence, of the meek, 
celestial beauty of his sainted mother. With these impressions, 
and this experience, we cannot but lift up our voices against 
Protestant as well as Papal intolerance. We would purify Pro- 
testantism from the worst stain and crime of Rome, her cruel 
bigotry, her nefarious spirit of exclusion. 

It would give us pleasure to enlarge on the character of 
Fenelon, had we not proposed to ourselves another and still 
more important object in this review. But, in truth, this grate- 
ful duty has been so faithfully performed in the Memoir added 
to the Selections, that our readers will have no cause to com- 
plain of our declining it. This sketch of Fenelon overflows 
with fervent yet descriminating admiration, and gives utterance 
to affectionate reverence, with a calmness which wins our confi- 
dence. It is not easy to make extracts where the whole is so 
interesting. But as some of our readers may know Fenelon 
only by name, and as we wish all to know and love him, we 
insert a few passages. 


‘Fenelon, by mixing with all ranks and conditions, by asso- 
ciating with the unfortunate and the sorrowful, by assisting the 
weak, and by that union of mildness, of energy, and of benevo- 
lence, which adapts itself to every character, and to every situa- 
tion, acquired the knowledge of the moral and physical ills which 
afflict human nature. It was by this habitual and immediate 
communication with all classes of society, that he obtained the 
melancholy conviction of the miseries which distress the greater 
part of mankind; and to the profound impression of this truth 
through his whole life, we must ascribe that tender commisera- 
tion for the unfortunate, which he manifests in all his writings, 
and which he displayed still more powerfully in all his actions.’ 
pp. 263-4. 

‘In the course of his walks, he would often join the peasants, 
sit down with them on the grass, talk with them, and console 
them. He visited them in their cottages, seated himself at table 
with them, and partook of their humble meals. By such kind- 
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ness and familiarity, he won their affections, and gained access 
to their minds. As they loved him as a father and friend, they 
delighted to listen to his instructions, and to submit to his guid- 
ance. Long after his death, the old people who had the happi- 
ness of seeing him on these occasions, spoke of him with the 
most tender reverence. ‘ There,” they would say, “is the 
chair on which our good Archbishop used to sit in the midst 
us; we shall see him no more,” and then their tears would of 
flow. 

‘The diocese of Cambrai was often the theatre of war, and 
experienced the cruel ravages of retreating and conquering 
armies. But an extraordinary respect was paid to Fenelon by 
the invaders of France. The English, the Germans, and the 
Dutch, rivalled the inhabitants of Cambrai in their veneration 
for the Archbishop. All distinctions of religion and sect, all 
feelings of hatred and jealousy that divided the nations, seemed 
to disappear in the presence of Fenelon. Military escorts were 
offered him, for his personal security, but these he declined, and 
traversed the countries desolated by war, to visit his flock, trust- 
ing in the protection of God. In these visits, his way was 
marked by alms and benefactions. While he was among them, 
the people seemed to enjoy peace in the midst of war. 

‘He brought together into his palace, the wretched inhabi- 
tants of the country whom the war had driven from their homes, 
and took care of them, and fed them at his own table. Seeing 
one day that one of these peasants ate nothing, he asked him 
the reason of his abstinence. ‘“ Alas! my Lord,” said the poor 
man, ‘“‘in making my escape. from my cottage, I had not time 
to bring off my cow, which was the support of my family. The 
enemy will drive her away, and [ shall never find another so 
good.” Fenelon, availing himself of his privilege of safe con- 
duct, immediately set out accompanied by a single servant, and 
drove the cow back himself to the peasant. 

‘*'This,” said Cardinal Maury, ‘is perhaps the finest act of 
Fenelon’s life.” He adds, ‘ Alas! for the man who reads it 
without being affected.” Another anecdote, showing his tender- 
ness to the poor, is thus related of him. A literary man, whose 
library was destroyed by fire, has been deservedly admired for 
saying, “‘I should have profited but little by my books, if they 
had not taught me how to bear the loss of them.” The remark 
of Fenelon, who lost his in a similar way, is still more simple 
and touching. ‘I would much rather they were burnt, than 
the cottage of a poor peasant.” 

‘The virtues of Fenelon give his history the air of romance ; 
but his name will never die. ‘Transports of joy were heard at 
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Cambrai when his ashes were discovered, which, it was thought, 
had been scattered by the tempest of the Revolution ; and to 
this moment the Flemings call him ‘‘ ‘The Good Archbishop.” ’ 
pp. 274-5. 


The Memoir closes in this touching strain ;— 


‘When we speak of the death of Fenelon, we realize the truth 
of what we all acknowledge, though few feel, that the good man 
never dies; that, to use the words of one of our eloquent divines, 
‘death was but a circumstance in his being.”” We may say, as 
we read his writings, that we are conscious of his immortality ; 
he is with us; his spirit is around us; it enters into and takes 
possession of our souls. He is at this time, as he was when 
living in his diocese, the familiar friend of the poor and the sor- 
rowful, the bold reprover of vice, and the gentle guide of the 
wanderer ; he still says to all, in the words of his Divine Master, 
“Come to me, all ye that are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” 

‘In the houses of the unlearned, where the names of Louis 
the Fourteenth and Bossuet have never entered, except as con- 
nected with Fenelon’s, where not a word of his native tongue 
would be understood, his spirit has entered as a minister of love 
and wisdom, and a well-worn translation of his Reflections, with 
a short Memoir of his life, is laid upon the precious word of 
God. What has thus immortalized Fenelon? For what is he 
thus cherished in our hearts? Is it his learning? his celebrity ? 
his eloquence? No. It is the spirit of Christian love, the spirit 
of the Saviour of mankind, that is poured forth from all his 
writings ; of that love that conquers self, that binds uz ic our 
neighbour, that raises us to God. This is Fenelon’s power, ii is 
this that touches our souls. We feel that he has entered into the 
full meaning of that sublime passage in St John, and made it the 
motto of his life. ‘‘ Beloved, let us love one another ; for love is 
of God ; and every one that loveth, is born of God, and knoweth 
God. He that loveth not, knoweth not God; for God is love.’’’ 
pp. 282-3. 


The translator has received and will receive the thanks of 
many readers for giving them an opportunity of holding com- 
munion with the mind of Fenelon. Her selections are judicious, 
and she has caught much of that simplicity which is the charm 
of Fenelon’s style. A want of coherence in the thoughts may 
sometimes be observed; and this, we may suppose, is to be 
ascribed in part to the author, whose writings seem to be 
natural breathings of the soul, rather than elaborate works of 
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art; but still more to the translator, whose delicate task of 
selecting only what would suit and edify the Protestant mind, 
must have compelled her to make omissions and sudden 
transitions, not very favorable to order and connexion. We 
should be glad to enrich our pages with extracts, but want reom. 


We now come to our principal object. We propose to 
examine the most distinguishing views, or system of Fenelon. 
We say, his ‘system,’ for though he seems to write from immedi- 
ate impulse, his works possess that unity which belongs to the 
productions of all superior minds. However he may appear to 
give his thoughts without elaboration or method, yet one spirit 
pervades them. We hear everywhere the same mild and 
penetrating voice, and feel ourselves always in the presence of 
the same strongly marked mind. What then were Fenelon’s 
most characteristic views?—It may be well to observe, that our 
principal aim in this inquiry, is, to secure our readers against 
what we deem exceptionable in his system. We believe, as 
we have said, that he is not free from excess. He is sometimes 
unguarded, sometimes extravagant. He needs to be read with 
caution, as do all who write from their own deeply excited 
minds. He needs to be received with deductions and explana- 
tions, and to furnish these is our present aim. We fear that 
the very excellences of Fenelon may shield his errors. Admi- 
ration prepares the mind for belief; and the moral and religious 
sensibility of the reader may lay him open to impressions, 
which, whilst they leave his purity unstained, may engender 
causeless solicitudes, and repress a just and cheerful interest in 
the ordinary pleasures and labors of life. 

What then are Fenelon’s characteristic views? We begin 
with his views of God, which very much determine and color 
a religious system; and these are simple and affecting. He 
seems to regard God but in one light, to think of him but in 
one character. God always comes to him as the father, as the 
pitying and purifying friend, of the soul. This spiritual relation 
of the Supreme Being, is, in the book before us, his all-com- 
prehending, all-absorbing attribute. Our author constantly sets 
before us God as dwelling in the human mind, and dwelling 
there, to reprove its guilt, to speak to it with a still voice, to 
kindle a celestial ray in its darkness, to distil upon it his grace, 
to call forth its love towards himself, and to bow it by a gentle, 
rational sway, to chosen, cheerful, entire, subjection to his pure 
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and righteous will. Fenelon had fully received the christian 
doctrine of God. He believed in him as the Universal Father, 
as loving every soul, loving the guiltiest soul, and striving with 
it to reclaim it to himself. This interest of the Creator in the 
lost and darkened mind, is the thought which predominates in 
the writings of this excellent man. God’s care of the outward 
world, of men’s outward interests, of the concerns of nations, 
seems scarcely to enter his mind. It is of God, present to the 
soul, as a reprover, enlightener, purifyer, and guide to perfec- 
tion, that he loves to speak, and he speaks with a depth of 
conviction and tenderness, to which, one would think, every 
reader must respond. 

We have seen the predominant view of the Supreme Being 
in the writings which we are examining. He is a spiritual 
father, seeking the perfection of every soul which he has 
made.—Another great question, carrying us still more deeply in- 
to Fenelon’s mind, now presents itself. In what did he suppose 
this perfection of the human soul to consist? His views on 
this subject may be expressed in two words, self-crucifixion 
and love to God. Through these human perfection is to be 
sought. In these, and especially in the last, it consists. Ac- 
cording to Fenelon we are placed between two —s attrac- 
tions, self and God; and the only important question for every 
human being, is, to which of these hostile powers he will 
determine or surrender his mind? His phraseology on this 
subject is various, and indeed his writings are, in a great 
measure, expansions of this single view. He lays open the 
perpetual collisions between the principle of selfishness and the 
principle of religious love, and calls us with his whole strength 
of persuasion, to sacrifice the first, to cherish and enthrone the 
last. This is his great aim. This he urges in a diversity of 
forms, some of which may be repeated, as helps to a better 
apprehension of his doctrine. Thus he calls us ‘to die to 
ourselves, and to live to God ;’—‘ to renounce our own wills and 
to choose the will of God as our only rule ;’—‘ to renounce our 
own glory and to seek the glory of God ;’—‘to distrust ourselves 
and to put our whole trust in God ;’—‘to forget ourselves and to 
give our thoughts to God ;’—‘to renounce ease and to labor for 
God ;’—‘to sacrifice pleasure and to suffer for God ;’—‘to si- 
lence our own passions and to listen to the voice of God ;'"—‘ to 
crucify seif-love, and to substitute for it the love of God;’— 
‘to surrender our plans and to leave all things to God.’ These 
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passages give us Fenelon’s theory of perfection. | Self, as he 
teaches, is the great barrier between the soul and its Maker, and 
self is to vanish more and more from our thoughts, desires, hopes, 
trust, and complacency, and God to become all in all. Our own 
interests, pleasures, plans, advancements, all are to be swallowed 
up in an entire and unreserved devotion to the will of God. 
Such is the doctrine of Fenelon, and it is essentially just. 
Self-crucifixion or self-sacrifice, and love to God including 
love to his creatures, are the chief elements of moral perfection. 
The pure and noble mind of Fenelon recognised as by instinct, 
and separated from all inferior adjuncts, these essential con- 
stituents or attributes of christian virtue; and there are passages 
in which he sets before us their deep and silent workings in the 
heart, and their beautiful manifestations in the life, with a 
delicacy, power, and truth, which can hardly be surpassed. 
Still we think that Fenelon’s exposition of his views is open 
to objection. We think that his phraseology, notwithstanding 
its apparent simplicity, is often obscure; that he has not set the 
due bounds to his doctrines; and especially that refined minds, 
thirsting for perfection, may be led astray by his peculiar mode 
of exhibiting it. Our objections we will now state more fully. 
We have said that self-crucifixion and love to God are, in 
Fenelon’s system, the two chief constituents or elements of 
virtue and perfection. ‘To these we will give separate attention, 
although in truth they often coalesce, and always imply one 
another. We begin with self-crucifixion, or what is often called 
self-sacrifice, and on this we chiefly differ from the expositions 
of our author. Perhaps the word self occurs more frequently 
than any other in Fenelon’s writings, and he is particularly 
inclined to place it in contrast with and in opposition to God. 
According to his common teaching, God and self are hostile 
influences or attractions, having nothing in common; the one, the 
concentration of all evil, the other of all good. Self is the 
principle and the seat of all guilt and misery. He is never 
weary of pouring reproach on self, and, generally speaking, sets 
no limits to the duty of putting it to a painful death. Now 
language like this has led men to very injurious modes of re- 
garding themselves and their own nature, and made them for- 
getful of what they owe to themselves. It has thrown a cloud 
over man’s condition and prospects. _ It has led to self-contempt, 
a vice as pernicious as pride. A man, when told perpetually 
to crucify Aimself, is apt to include under this word his whole 
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nature, and we fear that under this teaching, our nature is re- 
pressed, its growth stinted, its free movements chained, and of 
course its beauty, grace, and power impaired. We mean not to 
charge on Fenelon the error of which we have spoken, or to 
hold him responsible for its effects. But we do think that it 
finds shelter under his phraseology, and we deem it so great, so 
pernicious, as to need a faithful exposition. Men err in nothing 
more than in disparaging and wronging their own nature. 
None are just to themselves. The truth on this great subject 
is indeed so obscured, that it may startle as a paradox. A 
human being, justly viewed, instead of being bound to general 
self-crucifixion, cannot reverence and cherish himself too much. 
This position, we know, is strong. But strong language is 
needed to encounter strong delusion. We would teach that 
great limitations must be set to the duty of renouncing or de- 
nying ourselves, and that no self-crucifixion is virtuoias | but that 
which concurs w ith, and promotes self-respect. We will unfold 
our meaning, beginning with positions, which we presume will 
be controverted by none. 

If we first regard man’s highest nature, we shall see at once, 
that to crucify this, so far from being a duty, would be a crime. 
The mind, which is our chief distinction, can never be spoken 
or thought of too reverently. It is God’s highest work, his 
mirror and representative. Its superiority to the outward uni- 
verse is mournfully overlooked, and is yet most true. ‘This 
preeminence we ascribe to the mind, not merely because it can 
comprehend the universe which cannot comprehend itself, but 
for still higher reasons. We believe that the human mind is 
akin to that intellectual energy which gave birth to nature, and 
consequently that it contains within itself the seminal and _pro- 
lific principles from which nature sprung. We believe, too, 
that the highest purpose of the universe is to furnish ma- 
terials, scope, and excitements to the mind, in the work of 
assimilating itself to the Infinite Spirit; that is, to minister to a 
progress within us which nothing without us can rival. So 
transcendent is the mind. No praise can equal God’s goodness 
in creating us after his own spiritual likeness. No imagination 
can conceive of the greatness of the gift of a rational and moral 
existence. Far from crucifying this, to unfold it must ever be 
the chief duty and end of our being, and the noblest tribute 
we can render to its Author. 
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We have spoken of the mind, that highest part of ourselves, 
and of the guilt we should incur by crucifying or renouncing 
it. But the duty of self-crucifixion requires still greater limi- 
tations. ‘T'aking human nature as consisting of a body as well 
as mind, as including animal desire, as framed to receive 
pleasure through the eye and ear and all the organs of sense, 
in this larger view, we cannot give it up to the immolation 
which is sometimes urged. We see in the mixed constitution 
of man a beautiful whole. We see in the lowest as well as 
highest capacity an important use; and in every sense an inlet 
of pleasure not to be disdained. Still more, we believe, that 
he, in whom the physical nature is unfolded most entirely and 
harmoniously, who unites to greatest strength of limbs the 
greatest acuteness of the senses, may, if he will, derive impor- 
tant aids to the intellect and moral powers from these felicities of 
his outward frame. We believe, too, that by a beautiful reac- 
tion, the mind, in proportion to its culture and moral elevation, 
gives vigor and grace to the body, and enlarges its sphere of ac- 
tion and enjoyment. ‘Thus, human nature, viewed as a whole, 
as a union of the worlds of matter and mind, is a work worthy of 
a divine author, and its universal developement, not its general 
crucifixion, is the lesson of wisdom and virtue. 

We go still farther. ‘The desire of our own individual inter- 
est, pleasure, good, the principle which is ordinarily denomimat- 
ed self-love or self-regard, is not to be warred against and 
destroyed. ‘The tendency of this to excess is indeed our chief 
moral danger. Self-partiality, in some form or other, enters 
into and constitutes chiefly, if not wholly, every sin. But 
excess is not essential to self-regard, and this principle of our 
nature is the last which could be spared. Nothing is plainer 
than that to every being his own weifare is more specially 
committed than that of any other, and that a special sensibility 
to it is imperiously demanded by his present state. He alone 
knows his own wants and perils, and the hourly, perpetual 
claims of his particular lot; and were he to discard the care 
of himself for a day, he would inevitably perish. It is a re- 
mark of great importance, that thé moral danger to which we 
are exposed by self-love, arises from the very indispensableness 
of this principle, from the necessity of its perpetual exercise ; 
for, according to a known law of the mind, every passion, un- 
less carefully restrained, gains strength by frequency of excite- 
ment and action. The tendency of self-love to excess results 
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from its very importance, or from the need in which we stand 
of its unceasing agency, and is therefore no reason for its exter- 
mination, and no reproach on human nature. ‘This tendency, 
however, does exist. It is strong. It is fearful. It is our 
chief peril. It is the precipice, on the edge of which we 
always tread. It is the great appointed trial of our moral 
nature. ‘T'o this tendency, unresisted, tamely obeyed, we owe 
the chief guilt and misery of the present state, the extinction 
of charity, a moral death more terrible than all the calamities 
of life. This truth Fenelon felt and taught as few have done, 
and in his powerful warnings against this peril the chief value 
of his writings lies. He treats with admirable acuteness the 
windings of self-partiality, shows how it mixes with the best 
motives, and how it feeds upon, and so consumes our very 
virtues. All this is true. Still, self-love is an essential part of 
our nature, and must not and cannot be renounced. 

The strong tendency of this principle to excess, of which 
we have now spoken, explains the strong language, in which 
Fenelon and others have pointed out our danger from this part 
of our constitution. But it has also given rise to exaggerated 
views and modes of expression, which have contributed, per- 
haps, as much as any cause, to the universal want of a just self- 
respect. Self-love, from its proneness to excess and its con- 
stant movements, has naturally been the object of greater 
attention than any other principle of action; and men, regarding 
it not so much in its ordinary operations as in its encroachments 
and its triumphs over other sentiments, have come to consider 
it as the chief constituent of human nature. Philosophers, 
‘falsely so called,’ have labored to resolve into it all our affec- 
tions, to make it the sole spring of life, so that the whole mind, 
according to their doctrine, may be considered as one energy of 
self-love. If to these remarks we add, that this principle, as its 
name imports, has self or the individual for its object, we have 
the explanation of a very important fact in the present discussion. 
We learn how it is, that self-love has come to be called by the 
name of self, as if it constituted the whole individual, and to be 
considered as entering into and forming human nature as no 
other principle does. A man’s self-love, especially, when unre- 
strained, is thus thought to be and is spoken of as himself; and 
hence the duty of crucifying or renouncing himself has naturally 
been urged by Fenelon, and a host of writers, in the broadest 
and most unqualified terms. 
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Now it is not true that self-love is our only principle, or that 
it constitutes ourselves any more than other principles, and the 
wrong done to our nature by such modes of speech needs to 
be resisted. Our nature has other elements or constituents, 
and vastly higher ones, to which self-love was meant to minister, 
and which are at war with its excesses. For example, we have 
reason or intellectual energy, given us for the pursuit and ac- 
quisition of truth; and this is essentially a disinterested principle 
for truth, which is its object, is of a universal, impartial nature. 
The great province of the intellectual faculty, is, to acquaint 
the individual with the laws and order of the divine system 3 
system, which spreads infinitely beyond himself, of which he 
forms a small part, which embraces innumerable beings equally 
favored by God, and which proposes as its sublime and benefi- 
cent end, the ever growing good of the whole. Again, human 
nature has a variety of affections, corresponding to our domestic 
and most common relations ; affections, which in multitudes 

overpower self-love, which make others the chief objects of our 
care, which nerve the arm for ever recurring toil by day, and 
strengthen the wearied frame to forego the slumbers of night. 
Then there belongs to every man the general sentiment of hu- 
manity, which responds to all human sufferings, to a stranger’s 
tears and groans, and often prompts to great sacrifices for his 
relief. Above all there is the moral principle, that which should 
especially be called a man’s self, for it is clothed with a kingly 
authority over his whole nature, and was plainly given to bear 
sway over every desire. ‘This is eminently a disinterested prin- 
ciple. Its very essence is impartiality. It has no respect of per- 
sons. It is the principle of justice, taking the rights of all under 
its protection, and frowning on the least wrong, however largely 
it may serve ourselves. ‘This moral nature especially delights in, 
and enjoins a universal charity, and makes the heart thrill with 
exulting joy, at the sight or hearing of magnanimous deeds, of 

erils fronted, and death endured, in the cause of humanity. 
Now these various principles, and especially the last, are as 
truly ourselves as self-love. When a man thinks of himself, 
these ought to occur to him as his chief attributes. He can 
hardly injure himself more, than by excluding these from his 
conception of himself, and by making self-love the great con- 
stituent of his nature. 

We have urged these remarks on the narrow sense often 
given to the word self, because we are persuaded, that it leads 
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to degrading ideas of human nature, and to the pernicious 

notion, that we practise a virtuous self-sacrifice in holding it in 

contempt. We would have it understood, that high faculties 

form this despised self, as truly as low desires ; and we would 

add, that when these are faithfully unfolded, this self takes rank 

among the noblest beings in the universe. ‘To illustrate this 

thought, we ask the reader’s attention to an important, but much 

neglected view of virtue and religion. These are commonly 

spoken of in an abstract manner, as if they were distinct from our- 

selves, as if they were foreign existences, which enter the human 

mind, and dwell there in a kind of separation from itself. Now 

religion and virtue, wherever they exist, are the mind itself and 

nothing else. They are human nature, and nothing else. A good 

man’s “piety and virtue are not distinct possessions ; they are 
himself, and all the glory which belongs to them, belongs to 
himself. What is religion? Nota foreign inhabitant, not some- 
thing alien to our nature, which comes and takes up its abode 
in the soul. It is the soul itself, lifting itself up to its Maker. 
What is virtue? It is the soul, listening to, and revering and 
obeying a law which belongs to its very essence, the law of 
duty. We sometimes smile when we hear men decrying hu- 
man nature, and in the same breathing exalting religion to the 
skies, as if religion were anything more than human nature, 
acting in obedience to its chief law. Religion and virtue, as 
far as we possess them, are ourselves; and the homage which 
is paid to these attributes, is in truth a tribute to the soul of 
man. Self-crucifixion then, should it exclude self-reverence, 
would be anything but virtue. 

We would briefly suggest another train of thought leading to 
the same result. Self-crucifixion, or self-renunciation, is a 
work, and a work requires an agent. By whom then is it ac- 
complished } ? We answer, by the man himself, who is the sub- 
ject of it. It is he who is summoned to the effort. He is 
called by a voice within, and by the law of God, to put forth 
power over himself, to rule his own spirit, to subdue every 
passion. Now this inward power, which self-crucifixion sup- 
poses and demands, is the most signal proof of a high nature 
which can be given. It is the most illustrious power which 
God confers. It is a sovereignty worth more than that over 
outward nature. It is the chief constituent of the noblest order 
of virtues ; and its greatness, of course, demonstrates the 
greatness of the human mind, which is perpetually bound and 
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summoned to put it forth. But this is not all. Self-crucifixion 
has an object, an end; and what is it? Its great end is, to give 
liberty and energy to our nature. Its aim is, not to break 
down the soul, but to curb those lusts and passions, ‘ which war 
against the soul,’ that the moral and intellectual faculties may 
rise into new life, and may manifest their divine original. Self- 
crucifixion, justly viewed, is the suppression of the passions, 
that the power and progress of thought, and conscience, and 
pure love, may be unrestrained. It is the destruction of the 
brute, that the angel may unfold itself within. It is founded 
on our godlike capacities, and the expansion and glory of these 
is its end. ‘Thus the very duty, which by some is identified 
with self-contempt, implies and imposes self-reverence. It is the 
belief and the choice of perfection as our inheritance and our end. 

We have thus shown under what great limitations, self-cruci- 
fixion, or self-renunciation, is to be understood, and how remote 
it is from self-contempt. Our purpose was, after closing this dis- 
cussion, to give a rational interpretation of the phrases in which 
Fenelon has enjoined this duty. But our limits allow us just 
to glance at one or two of these. Perhaps he calls upon us to 
do nothing so often as ‘to renounce our own wills.’ This is a 
favorite phrase ; and what does it imply? that we are to cease 
to will? Nothing less. The truth is, that the human will is 
never so strenuous as in this act which is called the renuncia- 
tion of itself, and by nothing does it more build up its own 
energy. ‘The phrase means, that we should sacrifice inclination 
at the least suggestion of duty. But who does not know, that 
the mind never puts forth such strength of purpose or will as in 
overcoming desire? And what is the highest end and benefit 
of this warfare with desire? It is, that the mind may accumu- 
late force of moral purpose, that the will may more sternly, 
unconquerably resolve on the hardest duties, and sublimest 
virtues to which God may call us. 

Once more, we are again and again exhorted by Fenelon to 
‘forget ourselves.’ And what means this? Self-oblivion, liter- 
ally understood, is an impossibility. We may as easily anni- 
hilate our being as our self-consciousness. Self-remembrance 
is in truth a duty, needful to the safety of every hour, and 
especially necessary to the great work of life, which is the 
conforming of ourselves, of our whole nature, to the will of 
God. There is no danger of our thinking of ourselves too 
much, if we will think justly ; that is, if we will view ourselves 
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as what we are, as moral beings, accountable to a divine law- 
giver, framed to delight in and to seek virtue, framed for an 
ever spreading philanthropy, called to sympathize with and to 
suffer for others, and through this path to ascend to our Original. 
There are, however, senses in which we cannot too much for- 
get ourselves. Our improvements of whatever kind, our good 
deeds, our virtues, whenever they are seized upon and magnified 
by self-love, or so recalled as to lift us above others, and to 
stifle that sense of deficiency and thirst for progress, by which 
alone we can be carried forward, these we cannot too earnestly 
drive from our thoughts. Our distinctions, whether of mind, 
body, or condition, when they minister to vanity or pride, weak- 
en the consciousness of a common nature with the human race, 
narrow our sympathies, or deprave our judgments, these we 
cannot be too solicitous to forget. Our pleasures, when they are 
so exaggerated by the imagination as to distract and overwhelm 
the sense of duty, should be forced to quit their grasp on our 
minds. Such parts or constituents of ourselves we are to forget. 
Our moral, intellectual, immortal nature we cannot remember 
too much. Under the consciousness of it, we are always to live. 

According to the views now given, self-crucifixion is the 
subjection or sacrifice of the inferior to the higher principles of 
our nature. It is the practical recognition of the supremacy 
and dignity of our rational and moral powers. No duty involves 
a more reverential view and care of ourselves. We have been 
the more solicitous to give this view of self-renunciation, be- 
cause its true spirit is often mistaken, because it is often so set 
forth as to deject, instead of exalting the mind. In truth, we 
feel more and more the importance of bringing men to juster 
conceptions of the inward gifts with which God has enriched 
them. We desire nothing so much, as to open their eyes to 
their own spiritual possessions. We feel indeed the difficulties 
of the subject. We know that we have to combat with a secret 
incredulity in many minds. We know, that the clearest exposi- 
tions will be imperfectly understood by those, who have nothing 
in their experience to interpret what we utter. ‘The mind, we 
are aware, can be clearly revealed to itself, only by its own 
progress. Its capacities of thought, of action, of endurance, of 
triumphing over pleasure and pain, of identifying itself with 
other beings, of seeking truth without prejudice and without 
fear, of uniting itself with God, of sacrificing life to duty, these 
immortal energies can only be felt to be real, and duly honored, 
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by those in whom they are gradually and steadily unfolded. 
Still we do not despair of meeting some response, though faint, 
in multitudes. Such a spirit as God has breathed into men, 
cannot easily exist, without giving some signs of its divine 
original. In most men, there are some revelations of their own 
nature, some beams of a light which belongs not to the earth, 
some sympathies with what is good and great in character, 
some perceptions of beauty, some gushings from the deep 
fountain of love in the soul, some thirstings for a purer happi- 
ness, some experience of the peculiar joy of a disinterested 
deed, some dim conceptions at least of their intimate relations 
to God. Most men understand through experience these tes- 
timonies to the secret wealth and immortal destination of the 
soul; whilst, in not a few, such a measure of intellectual and 
moral power has been called forth, that nothing is needed but 
a wise direction of their thoughts upon themselves, to open to 
them the magnificent prospect of their own spiritual energy, and 
of the unbounded good into which it may be unfolded. For 
such we have written. We regard nothing so important to a 
human being, as the knowledge of his own mind, and of its 
intimate connexion with the Infinite Mind. Faith in what man 
contains as a germ in his own breast, faith in what he may be- 
come, in what he was framed to be, in that state of power, 
light, purity, joy, to which Jesus Christ came to exalt him, this 
faith seems to us the quickening, saving, renovating principle, 
which God sent his Son to revive in the soul, and happy are 
they who can spread its empire in the world. 


We have finished our remarks on the first element of per- 
fection, according to Fenelon, self-crucifixion. We proceed to 
the second, love to God. On this topic we intended to enlarge, 
but have left ourselves little room. We are happy to say, that 
we have less to object to Fenelon’s expositions under this head, 
than under the former. Of the grandeur and the happiness of 
this principle he speaks truly, worthily, in the penetrating lan- 
guage of calm and deep conviction. In one particular, we 
think him defective. He has not stated, and in truth, very few 
do state, with sufficient strength and precision, the moral 
foundation and the moral nature of religion. He has not 
taught, with sufficient clearness, the great truth, that love to 
God is from beginning to end the love of virtue. He did not 
sufficiently feel, that religion is the expansion and most perfect 
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form of the moral faculty of man. He sometimes teaches, that 
to do God’s will, we must renounce ourselves and silence rea- 
son; asif the divine will were not in accordance with our facul- 
ties ; as if it were something dark and mysterious ; as if to follow 
it, we must quench the light of our own minds. Now the truth 
is, that the divine will is in 7 harmony with our nature. It is God’s 
approbation and injunction of that moral rectitude, of which the 
great lines are written on the human soul, and to which reason 
and conscience, even when they fail to secure obedience, do 
yet secretly, and in no small degree, respond. ‘The human 
mind and the divine law are not distinct and disconnected 
things. If man were not a law to himself, he could not receive 
the revelation of a law from Heaven. Were not the principle 
of duty an essential part of his mind, he could be bound to no 
obedience. Religion has its foundation in. our moral nature, 
and is indeed its most enlarged and glorious form, and we 
lament that this great truth does not shine more brightly in the 
pages of Fenelon. We intended to give to it a particular dis- 
cussion; but as we cannot do it justice in the present article, 
we prefer to dismiss it, and to offer a few miscellaneous re- 
marks on that sentiment of love towards God on which our 
author so perpetually insists. 

We are aware that to some men Fenelon may seem an 
enthusiast. Some may doubt or deny the possibility of that 
strong, deep, supreme affection towards the Supreme Being, 
with which Fenelon’s book overflows. We wonder at this scep- 
ticism. We know no property of human nature more undoubt- 
ed than its capacity and fulness of affection. We see its love 
overflowing in its domestic connexions, in friendships, and espe- 
cially in its interest in beings separated by oceans and the lapse 
of ages. Let it not be said, that the affections, to which we here 
refer, have fellow beings for their objects, and do not therefore 
prove our capacity of religious attachment. The truth is, that 
one spirit runs through all our affections, as far as they are 
pure; and love to mankind, directed aright, is the germ and 
element of love to the Divinity. Whatever is excellent and 
venerable m human beings, is of God, and in attaching ourselves 
to it we are preparing our hearts for its Author. Whoever 
sees and recognises the moral dignity of impartial justice and 
disinterested goodness in his fellow creatures, has begun to pay 
homage to the attributes of God. The first emotion awakened in 
the soul, we mgan filial attachment, is the dawning of love to 
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our Father in Heaven. Our deep interest in the history of good 
and great men, our veneration towards enlightened legislators, 
our sympathy with philanthropists, our delight in mighty efforts 
of intellect consecrated to a good cause, all these sentiments 
prove our capacity of an affectionate reverence to God; for he 
is at once the inspirer and the model of this intellectual and 
moral grandeur in his creatures. We even think, that our love 
of nature has an affinity with the love of God, and was meant as 
a preparation for it; for the harmonies of nature are only his 
wisdom made visible ; the heavens, so sublime, are a revelation 
of his immensity; and the beauty of creation images to us his 
overflowing love and blessedness. To us, hardly anything 
seems plainer, than that the soul was made for God. Not only 
its human affections guide it to him; not only its deep wants, its 
dangers, and helplessness, guide it to him; there are still higher 
indications of the end for which it was made. It has a capacity 
of more than human love, a principle or power of adoration, 
which cannot bound itself to finite natures, which carries up the 
thoughts above the visible universe, and which, in approaching 
God, rises into a solemn transport, a mingled awe and joy, 
prophetic of a higher life; and a brighter signature of our end 
and happiness cannot be conceived. 

We are aware that it may be objected, that many and great 
obstructions to a supreme love of God, belong to our very 
constitution and condition, and that these go far to disprove the 
doctrine of our being framed for religion as our chief good. 
But this argument does not move us. We learn from every 
survey of man’s nature and history, that he is ordained to ap- 
proach the end of his creation through many and great obstruc- 
tions; that effort is the immutable law of his being; that a good, 
in proportion to its grandeur, is encompassed with hardship. 
The obstructions to religion are not greater than those to 
knowledge; and accordingly history gives as dark views of 
human ignorance, as of human guilt. Yet who, on this ground, 
denies that man was formed for knowledge, that progress in 
truth is the path of nature, and that he has impulses which are 
to carry forward his intellectual powers without end? It is 
God’s pleasure, in his provisions for the mind, as well as for 
the body, to give us in a rude state the materials of good, and 
to leave us to frame from them, amidst much conflict, a char- 
acter of moral and religious excellence; and in this ordination 
we see his wise benevolence ; for by this we gpay rise to the 
unutterable happiness of a free and moral union with our Crea- 
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tor. We ought to add, that the obstructions to the love of God 
do not lie wholly in ourselves. Perhaps the greatest is a false 
theology. ‘This interposes thick clouds between the soul and 
its Maker. It darkens and dishonors God and his works, and 
leaves nothing to sustain our trust and love. 

The motives which are most commonly urged for cherishing 
supreme affection towards God, are drawn from our frailty and 
weakness, and from our need of more than human succour in the 
trials of life and in the pains of death. But religion has a still 
higher claim. It answers to the deepest want of human nature. 
We refer to the want of some being or beings, to whom we 
may give our hearts, whom we may love more than ourselves, 
for whom we may live and be ready to die, and whose char- 
acter responds to that idea of perfection, which, however dim 
and undefined, is an essential element of every human soul. 
We cannot be happy beyond our love. At the same time, love 
may prove our chief woe, if bestowed unwisely, dispropor- 
tionately, and on unworthy objects; if confined to beings of 
imperfect virtue, with whose feelings we cannot always inno- 
cently sympathize, whose interests we cannot always righteously 
promote, who narrow us to themselves instead of breathing 
universal charity, who are frail, mutable, exposed to suffering, 
pain, and death. 'To secure a growing happiness and a spotless 
virtue, we need for the heart a being worthy of its whole 
treasure of love, to whom we may consecrate our whole being, 
in approaching whom we enter an atmosphere of purity and 
brightness, in sympathizing with whom we cherish only noble 
sentiments, in devoting ourselves to whom we espouse great 
and enduring interests, in whose character we find the spring 
of an ever enlarging philanthropy, and by attachment to whom, 
all our other attachments are hallowed, protected, and supplied 
with tender and sublime consolations under bereavement and 
blighted hope. Such a being is God. 

The word which Fenelon has most frequently used to express 
the happiness to which the mind ascends by a supreme love of 
God, is ‘peace,’ perhaps the most expressive which language 
affords. We fear, however, that its full import is not always 
received. There is a twofold peace. The first is negative. 
It is relief from disquiet and corroding care. It is repose after 
conflict and storms. But there is another and a higher peace, 
to which this is but the prelude, ‘a peace of God which passeth 
all understanding,’ and properly called ‘the kingdom of heaven 
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within us.’ This state is anything but negative. It is the 
highest and most strenuous action of the soul, but an entirely 
harmonious action, in which all our powers and affections are 
blended in a beautiful proportion, and sustain and perfect one 
another. It is more than silence after storms. It is as the 
concord of all melodious sounds. Has the reader never known 
a season, when, in the fullest flow of thought and feeling, in 
the universal action of the soul, an inward calm, profound as 
midnight silence, yet bright as the still summer noon, full of 
joy, but unbroken by one throb of tumultuous passion, has been 
breathed through his spirit, and given him a glimpse and pre- 
sage of the serenity of a happier world? Of this character is 
the peace of religion. It is a conscious harmony with God 
and the creation, an alliance of love with all beings, a sympathy 
with all that is pure and happy, a surrender of every separate 
will and interest, a participation of the spirit and life of the 
universe, an entire concord of purpose with its Infinite Orig- 
inal. ‘This is peace, and the true happmess of man; and we 
think that human nature ‘has never entirely lost sight of this 
its great end. It has always sighed for a repose, in which 
energy of thought and will might be tempered with an all-per- 
vading tranquillity. We seem to discover aspirations after this 
good, a dim consciousness of it, in all ages of the world. We 
think we see it in those systems of Oriental and Grecian philoso- 
phy, which proposed, as the consummation of present virtue, 
a release from all disquiet, and an intimate union and harmony 
with the Divine Mind. We even think, that we trace this 
consciousness, this aspiration, in the works of ancient art which 
time has spared to us, in which the sculptor, aiming to embody 
his deepest thoughts of human perfection, has joined with the 
fulness of life and strength, a repose, which breathes into the 
spectator an admiration as calm as it is exalted. Man, we 
believe, never wholly loses the sentiment of his true good. 
There are yearnings, sighings, which he does not himself com- 
prehend, which break forth alike in his prosperous and adverse 
seasons, which betray a deep, indestructible faith in a good that 
he has not found, and which, in proportion as they grow dis- 
tinct, rise to God, and concentrate the soul in him, as at once 
its life and rest, the fountain at once of energy and of peace. 


In the remarks, which have now been suggested by the 
writings of Fenelon, we have aimed to free religion from ex- 
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aggerations, which, we fear, weaken its influence over reasona- 
ble men, and at the same time to illustrate its dignity and happi- 
ness. We want time, or we should enlarge on the importance 
of this great subject to every human being. We cannot how- 
ever leave it, without earnestly recommending it to the attention 
of men of superior minds. The neglect which it generally 
receives from these is one of the most discouraging signs of 
our times. ‘The claims of religion on intelligent men are not 
yet understood, and the low place which it holds among the 
objects of liberal inquiry, will one day be recollected as the 
shame of our age. Some remarks on this topic may form a not 
unsuitable conclusion to the present article. 

It is, we fear, an unquestionable fact, that religion, considered 
as an intellectual subject, is in a great measure left to a par- 
ticular body of men, as a professional concern; and the fact is as 
much to be wondered at as deplored. It is wonderful that 
any mind, and especially a superior one, should not see in re- 
ligion the highest object of thought. It is wonderful that the 
infinite God, the noblest theme of the universe, should be 
considered as a monopoly of professed theologians; that a 
subject, so vast, awful, and exalting, as our relation to the 
Divinity, should be left to technical men, to be handled so 
much for sectarian purposes. Religion is the property and 
dearest interest of the human race. Every man has an equal 
concern in it. It should be approached with an independence 
on human authority. It should be rescued from all the factions, 
which have seized upon it as their particular possession. Men 
of the highest intellect should feel, that, if there be a God, 
then his character and our relation to him throw all other sub- 
jects into obscurity, and that the intellect, if not consecrated to 
him, can never attain its true use, its full dimensions, and its 
proper happiness. Religion, if it be true, is central truth, and 
all knowledge, which is not gathered round it, and quickened 
and illuminated by it, is hardly worthy the name. ‘To this great 
theme we would summon all orders of mind, the scholar, the 
statesman, the student of nature, and the observer of life. It 
is a subject to which every faculty and every acquisition may 
pay tribute, which may receive aids and lights from the accu- 
racy of the logician, from the penetrating spirit of philosophy, 
from the intuitions of genius, from the researches of history, 
from the science of the mind, from physical science, from 
every branch of criticism, and, though last not least, from the 
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spontaneous suggestions and the moral aspirations of pure but 
unlettered men. 

It is a fact which shocks us, and which shows the degraded 
state of religion, that not a few superior minds look down upon 
it as a subject beneath their investigation. Though allied with 
all knowledge, and especially with that of human nature and 
human duty, it is regarded as a separate and inferior study, 
particularly fitted to the gloom of a convent, and the seclusion 
of a minister. . Religion is still confounded, in many and in 
gifted minds, with the jargon of monks, and the subtleties and 
strifes of theologians. It is thought a mystery, which, far from 
coalescing, wars with our other knowledge. It is never ranked 
with the sciences which expand and adorn the mind. It is 
regarded as a method of escaping future ruin, not as a vivifying 
truth through which the intellect and heart are alike to be in- 
vigorated and enlarged. Its bearing on the great objects of 
thought and the great interests of life is hardly suspected. 
This degradation of religion into a technical study, this disjunc- 
tion of it from morals, from philosophy, from the various objects 
of liberal research, has done it infinite injury, has checked its 
progress, has perpetuated errors which gathered round it in 
times of barbarism and ignorance, has made it a mark for the 
sophistry and ridicule of the licentious, and has infused a 
lurking scepticism into many powerful understandings. Nor 
has religion suffered alone. ‘The whole mind is darkened by 
the obscuration of this its central light. Its reasonings and 
judgments become unstable through want of this foundation to 
rest upon. Religion is to the whole sphere of truth, what 
God is to the universe, and in dethroning it, or confining it to 
a narrow range, we commit very much such an injury on the 
soul, as the universe would suffer, were the Infinite Being to 
abandon it, or to contract his energy to a small province of his 
creation. 

The injury done to literature by divorcing it from religion, is 
a topic worthy of separate discussion. Literature has thus lost 
power and permanent interest. It has become, in a great 
measure, superficial, an image of transient modes of thought, 
and of arbitrary forms of life, not the organ and expression of 
immutable truth, and of deep workings of the soul. We beg 
not to be misunderstood. We have no desire that literature 
should confine itself wholly or chiefly to religious topics, and 
we hardly know a greater calamity which it could incur, than 
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by degenerating into religious cant. Next to profaneness, we 
dread the affectation of piety and the mechanical repetition of 
sacred phraseology. We only lament, that literature has so 
generally been the product and utterance of minds, which have 
not lived, thought, and written, under the light of a rational and 
sublime faith. Severed from this, it wants the principle of immor- 
tality. We do not speak lightly when we say, that all works of the 
intellect, which have not in some measure been quickened by the 
spirit of religion, are doomed to perish or to lose their power; and 
that genius is preparing for itself a sepulchre, when it disjoins it- 
self from the Universal Mind. Religion is not always to remain 
in its present dark, depressed condition. Already there are signs 
of abrighter day. It begins to be viewed more generously. It is 
gradually attracting to itself superior understandings. It is rising 
from the low rank of a professional, technical study, and asserting 
its supremacy among the objects of the mind. A new era, we 
trust, is opening upon the world, and all literature will feel its 
power. In proportion as the true and sublime conception of 
God shall unfold itself in the soul, and shall become there a 
central sun, shedding its beams on all objects of thought, there 
will be a want of sympathy with all works which have not been 
quickened by this heavenly influence. It will be felt that the 
poet has known little of nature, that he has seen it only under 
clouds, if he have not seen it under this celestial light. It will 
be felt, that man, the great subject of literature, when viewed 
in separation from his Maker and his end, can be as little un- 
derstood and portrayed, as a plant torn from the soil in which 
it grew, and cut off from communication with the clouds and 
sun. 

We are aware that objections will spring up to the doctrine, 
that all literature should be produced under the influence of 
religion. We shall be told, that in this way literature will lose 
all variety and spirit, that a monotonous and solemn hue will 
spread itself over writing, and that a library will have the air of 
atomb. We do not wonder at this fear. Religion has cer- 
tainly been accustomed to speak in sepulchral tones, and to 
wear any aspect but a bright and glowmg one. It has lost its 
free and various movement. But let us not ascribe to its na- 
ture, what has befallen it from adverse circumstances. 'The 
truth is, that religion, justly viewed, surpasses all other princi- 
ples, in giving a free and manifold action to the mind. It re- 
cognises in every faculty and sentiment the workmanship of 
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God, and assigns a sphere of agency to each. It takes our whole 
nature under its guardianship, and with a parental love minis- 
ters to its inferior as well as higher gratifications. False religion 
mutilates the soul, sees evil in our innocent sensibilities, and 
rules with a tyrant’s frown and rod. ‘True religion is a mild 
and lawful sovereign, governing to protect, to give strength, to 
unfold all our inward resources. We believe, that under its in- 
fluence, literature is to pass its present limits, and to put itself 
forth in original forms of composition. Religion is of all prin- 
ciples most fruitful, multiform, and unconfined. It is sympathy 
with that Being, who seems to delight in diversifying the modes 
of his agency, and the products of his wisdom and power. It 
does not chain us to a few essential duties, or express itself in 
a few unchanging modes of writing. It has the liberality and 
munificence of nature, which not only produces the necessary 
root and grain, but pours forth fruits and flowers. It has the 
variety and bold contrasts of nature, which, at the foot of the 
awful mountain, scoops out the freshest, sweetest vallies, and 
embosoms in the wild, troubled ocean, islands, whose vernal 
airs, and loveliness, and teeming fruitfulness, almost breathe 
the joys of Paradise. Religion will accomplish for literature 
what it most needs; that is, will give it depth, at the same 
time that it heightens its grace and beauty. ‘The union of these 
attributes is most to be desired. Our literature is lamentably 
superficial, and to some the beautiful and the superficial even 
seem to be naturally conjoined. Let not beauty be so wronged. 
It resides chiefly in profound thoughts and feelings. It over- 
flows chiefly in the writings of poets, gifted with a sublime 
and piercing vision. A beautiful literature springs from the 
depth and fulness of intellectual and moral life, from an energy 
of thought and feeling, to which nothing, as we believe, minis- 
ters so largely as enlightened religion. | 

So far from a monotonous solemnity overspreading literature 
in consequence of the all-pervading influence of religion, we 
believe, that the sportive and comic forms of composition, in- 
stead of being abandoned, will only be refined and improved. 
We know that these are supposed to be frowned upon by piety ; 
but they have their root in the constitution which God has 
given us, and ought not therefore to be indiscriminately con- 
demned. The propensity to wit and laughter does indeed, 
through excessive indulgence, often issue in a character of 
heartless levity, low mimickry, or unfeeling ridicule. It often 
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seeks gratification in regions of impurity, throws a gaiety round 

vice, and sometimes even pours contempt on virtue. But, 

though often and mournfully perverted, it is still a gift of God, 

and may and ought to minister, not only to innocent pleasure, 

but to the intellect and the heart. Man was made for relaxation 

as truly as for labor; and by a law of his nature, which has not 

received the attention it deserves, he finds perhaps no relaxation 

so restorative, as that in which he reverts to his childhood, seems 

to forget his wisdom, leaves the imagination to exhilarate itself 
by sportive inventions, talks of ‘amusing incongruities in con- 

duct and events, smiles at the innocent excentricities and odd 

mistakes of those whom he most esteems, allows himself in arch 

allusions or kind-hearted satire, and transports himself into a 
world of ludicrous combinations. We have said, that on 
these occasions, the mind seems to put off its wisdom; but the 
truth is, that in a pure mind, wisdom retreats, if we may so 
say, to its centre, and there unseen, keeps guard over this 
transient folly, draws delicate lines which are never to be pass- 
ed in the freest moments, and, like a judicious parent watching 
the sports of childhood, preserves a stainless innocence of 
soul in the very exuberance of gaiety. ‘This combination 
of moral power with wit and humor, with comic conceptions 
and irrepressible laughter, this union of mirth and virtue, be- 
longs to an advanced stage of the character ; and we believe, 
that in proportion to the diffusion of an enlightened religion, 
this action of the mind will increase, and will overflow in com- 
positions, which, joining innocence to sportiveness, will com- 
municate unmixed delight. Religion is not at variance with 
occasional mirth. In the same character, the solemn thought 
and the sublime emotions of the improved Christian, may be 
joined with the unanxious freedom, buoyancy, and gaiety of 
early years. 

e will add but one more illustration of our views. We 
believe that the union of religion with genius, will favor that 
species of composition to which it may seem at first to be least 
propitious. We refer to that department of literature, which has 
for its object the delineation of the stronger and more terrible 
and guilty passions. Strange as it may appear, these gloomy 
and appalling features of our nature may be best comprehended 
and portrayed by the purest and noblest minds. The common 
idea is, that overwhelming emotions, the more they are experi- 
enced, can the more effectually be described. We have one 
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strong presumption against this doctrine. Tradition leads us to 
believ e, that Shakspeare, though he painted so faithfully and fear- 
fully the storms of passion, was a calm and cheerful man. ‘The 
passions are too engrossed by their objects to meditate on them- 
selves ; and none are more ignorant of their growth and subtle 
Ww orkings than their own victims. Nothing reveals to us the se- 
crets of our own souls like religion; and in disclosing to us, in 
ourselves, the tendency of passion to absorb every energy, and 
to spread its hues over every thought, it gives us a key to all 
souls; for in all, human nature is essentially one, having the 
same spiritual elements, and the same grand features. No man, 
it is believed, understands the wild and irregular motions of the 
mind, like him in whom a principle of divine order has begun to 
establish peace. No man knows the horror of thick darkness 
which gathers over the slaves of vehement passion, like him 
who is rising into the light and liberty of virtue. There is in- 
deed a selfish shrewdness, which is thought to give a peculiar 
and deep insight into human nature. But the knowledge, of 
which it boasts, is partial, distorted, and vulgar, and wholly 
unfit for the purposes of literature. We value it little. We 
believe, that no qualification avails so much to a knowledge of 
human nature in all its forms, in its good and evil manifesta- 
tions, as that enlightened, celestial charity, which religion alone 
inspires ; for this. establishes sympathies between us and all 
men, and thus makes them intelligible to us. A man, imbued 
with this spirit, alone contemplates vice, as it really exists, and 
as it ought always to be described. In the most depraved 
fellow beings he sees partakers of his own nature. Amidst the 
terrible ravages of the passions, he sees conscience, though 
prostrate, not destroyed, nor wholly powerless. He sees the 
proofs of an unextinguished moral life, in inward struggles, in 
occasional relentings, in sighings for lost innocence, in reviving 
throbs of early affections, i in the sophistry by which the guilty 
mind would become reconciled to itself, in remorse, in anxious 
forebodings, in despair, perhaps in studied recklessness and 
cherished self-forgetfulness. ‘These conflicts between the pas- 
sions and the moral nature, are the most interesting subjects in the 
branch of literature to which we refer, and we believe, that to 
portray them with truth and power, the man of genius can find 
in nothing such effectual aid, as in the developement of the 
moral and religious principles in his own breast. 

We have given but a superficial view of a great subject. 
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The connexion of religion with intellect and literature is yet to 
be pointed out. We conclude with expressing our strong con- 
viction that the human mind will become more various, pierc- 
ing, and all-comprehending, more capable of understanding 
and expressing the solemn and the sportive, the terrible and 
the beautiful, the profound and the tender, in proportion as it 
shall be illumined and penetrated by the true knowledge of 
God. Genius, intellect, imagination, taste, and sensibility, must 
all be baptized into religion, or they will never know, and never 
make known, their real glory and immortal power. 





Art. Il.—1. Mrs Hemans’s Earlier Poems.—Poems. By Mrs 
Frevicia Hemans. A new Collection. 2 vols. 18mo. Bos- 
ton. Hilliard, Gray, Little, and Wilkins. 1828. 

2. Records of Woman; with other Poems. By Fenicia 
Hemans. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, Little, and Wilkins. 
1828. 8vo. pp. 253. 


We have formerly had an opportunity of expressing our 
opinion of the general characteristics of Mrs Hemans’s Poetry.* 
It is the principal purpose of the present article, to give some 
account of the two publications, the titles of which stand at 
its head. 

The volumes entitled ‘Mrs Hemans’s Earlier Poems,’ consist 
of various works, many of them of considerable length, which 
had not before been collected. With much to please, and with 
nothing to offend, they do not, in general, possess the higher 
and peculiar characteristics of her later poetry. They display, 
however, the same elegance and cultivation of mind, and show 
a command of language and ease of versification, which has 
been surpassed by very few poets. What, indeed, she had 
imagined and described in one of the poems in this collection, 
she has since executed. She has given proof of her power 
to pour forth a strain— 


‘So wildly sweet, its notes might seem 
The etherial music of a dream ; 


*See Christian Examiner, vol. iii. p. 495, seqq. 
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A spirit’s voice from worlds unknown, 
Deep, thrilling power in every tone.’ 


We may quote still further,— 


‘Oh! many a pang the heart hath proved — 
Ere the sad strain could catch from thence 
Such deep impassioned eloquence.’ 


We are disposed to give an extract respecting her earlier 
productions, from one of Mrs Hemans’s letters written long 
since. We have felt some hesitation about it, considering 
the delicacy with which she has always withdrawn herself per- 
sonally from public observation. But the same character which 
has led her to do so, is equally discovered in the passage to be 
quoted. After remarking upon the proposed publication of 
her Earlier Poems, and expressing a wish, that they might be 
arranged in the order of time, she observes ;— 

‘The first of them, “The Restoration of the Works of Art,” 
having been written at a comparatively early age, I fear that 
poem, and several of its immediate successors, may appear 
very deficient in interest, the nature of the subjects admitting 
so little expression of passion or feeling. But this circumstance 
naturally arose from my situation at the time. I wrote them in 
unpractised youth, in thorough retirement, without one literary 
friend to aid or advise, and cheered only by one voice of un- 
wavering encouragement.’-—‘ All these things made me timid; 
and though urged onward by a spirit of hope, upon which, 
when I recollect the many obstacles thrown in my path, I now 
look back with surprise, I was yet glad to shelter myself under 
the shadow of mighty names; and accordingly chose such 
subjects, as would oblige me rather to restrain, than to 9 
way to the expression of my own peculiar thoughts and 
ings. I had no guide on whom to depend; and, therefore, 
with a woman’s apprehensiveness of attack or ridicule, I first 
turned to that track, in which it seemed that facts and authorities 
would best secure me from either. I almost fear that I must 
weary you with all this egotism, and yet I rather wished to 
explain to you, and such of my American friends as may take 
any interest in the subject, the total difference of manner, 
which must be observed between my early and later writings.’ 

The Earlier Poems, beside their intrinsic merit, which gives 
them a title to a high, though not to the highest rank, have a 
particular interest, as showing the gradual developement of that 
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genius whose power is now so universally felt. ‘They exhibit 
the mind of their author, under a different aspect from that in 
which it is seen in her later works. Compared with these, x 
serve to show, what seems to be so often practically disbelieved, 
that the finest productions of poetry, like those of the other 
beautiful arts, are the result, not of natural genius alone, but of 
the power, freedom, and skill in its exercise, which is produced 
only by long discipline, cultivation, and continued efforts. It 
has been said, that a poet is born a poet, while an orator is to 
be made. But one individual is as much and as little born a 
poet, as another is an orator, or a sculptor, or a painter. Each 
must make himself. The earlier productions of Mrs Hemans 
show with how rich a mind, rich in each gift of art as well as 
nature, she was preparing herself for the production of her 
later works. 

Of the two volumes of Earlier Poems, the first and a part 
of the second contain five separate publications, under the fol- 
lowing titles;—1. ‘The Restoration of the Works of Art to 
Italy ;’ 2. ‘Tales and Historic Scenes;’ 3. ‘Translations 
from Camoens, and other Poets, with Original Poetry;’ 4. 
‘The Sceptic, a Poem;’ 5. ‘Stanzas to the Memory of the 
late King.’ These publications were favorably noticed in the 
fortyseventh number of the Quarterly Review. The poem 
which has, on the whole, given us most pleasure, is the longest, 
the Abencerrage, one of the historic tales. During the reign 
of Abo Abdeli, the last Moorish king of Granada, Hamet, the 
chief of the Abencerrages, or Aben-Zurrahs, is represented as 
revolting from that monarch, and joining the enemies of his 
nation, the Spaniards. He does so in a spirit of bitter revenge 
for the injuries inflicted on his tribe, and the murder of his 
father and brother. He is present, fighting in company with 
the Spanish forces, at the conquest of Granada. Before his 
defection he had become deeply attached to a Moorish maiden, 
who is described as possessing all that beautiful union of quali- 
ties which Mrs Hemans knows so well how to combine in her 
female characters. When driven from his country, but before 
his purpose of revenge is known to her, he seeks a last inter- 
view with Zayda. , 

‘ A step treads lightly through the citron shade, 
Lightly, but by the rustling leaves betrayed— 
Doth her young hero seek that well known spot, 
Scene of past hours that ne’er may be forgot ? 
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’'T is he—but changed that eye, whose glance of fire 
Could, like a sunbeam, hope and joy inspire, 

As, luminous with youth, with ardor fraught, 

It spoke of glory to the inmost thought ; 

Thence the bright spirit’s eloquence hath fled, 

And in its wild expression may be read 

Stern thoughts and fierce resolves—now veiled in shade, 
And now in characters of fire portrayed. 

Changed e’en his voice—as thus its mournful tone 
Wakes in her heart each feeling of his own. 


‘««Zayda, my doom is fixed—another day, 
And the wronged exile shall be far away ; 
Far from the scenes where still his heart must be, 
His home of youth, and, more than all—from thee. 
Oh! what a cloud hath gathered o’er my lot, 
Since last we met on this fair tranquil spot! 
Lovely as then, the soft and silent hour, 
And not a rose hath faded from thy bower ; 
But I—my hopes the tempest hath o’erthrown, 
And changed my heart, to all but thee alone. 
Farewell, high thoughts! inspiring hopes of praise, 
Heroic visions of my early days! 
In me the glories of my race must end, 
The exile hath no country to defend ! 
F’en in life’s morn, my dreams of pride are o’er, 
Youth’s buoyant spirit wakes for me no more, 
And one wild feeling in my altered breast 
Broods darkly o’er the ruins of the rest. 
Yet fear not thou—to thee, in good or ill, 
The heart, so sternly tried, is faithful still! 
But when my steps are distant, and my name 
Thou hear’st no longer in the song of fame, 
When Time steals on, in silence to efface : 
Of early love each pure and sacred trace, 
Causing our sorrows and our hopes to seem 
But as the moonlight pictures of a dream, 
Still shall thy soul be with me, in the truth 
And all the fervor of affection’s youth? 
—If such thy love, one beam of heaven shall play 
In lonely beauty, o’er thy wanderer’s way.” i 


‘** Ask not, if such my love! oh! trust the mind 
To grief so long, so silently resigned ! 
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Let the light spirit, ne’er by sorrow taught 
The pure and lofty constancy of thought, 
Its fleeting trials eager to forget, 
Rise with elastic power o’er each regret ! 
Fostered in tears, our young affection grew, 
And I have learned to suffer and be true. 
Deem not my love a frail ephemeral flower, 
Nursed by soft sunshine and the balmy shower ; 
No! ’t is the child of tempests, and defies, 
And meets unchanged, the anger of the skies! 
Too well I feel, with grief’s prophetic heart, 
That ne’er to meet in happier days, we part. 
We part! and e’en this agonizing hour, 
When Love first feels his own o’erwhelming power, 
Shall soon to Memory’s fixed and tearful eye 
Seem almost happiness—for thou wert nigh! 
Yes! when this heart in solitude shall bleed, 
As days to days all wearily succeed, 
When doomed to weep in loneliness, ’t will be 
Almost like rapture to have wept with thee. 

‘« But thou, my Hamet, thou canst yet bestow 
All that of joy my blighted lot can know. 
Oh! be thou still the high-souled and the brave, 
To whom my first and fondest vows I gave, 
In thy proud fame’s untarnished beauty still 
The lofty visions of my youth fulfil, 
So shall it soothe me ’midst my heart’s despair, 


To hold undimmed one glorious image there!””’ 
Vol. I. pp. 51-64. 


With this speech of Zayda we may contrast part of another 


equally powerful and affecting, which she addresses to Hamet, 
after his joining the enemies of his country. 


‘Oh! wert thou still what once I fondly deemed, 
All that thy mien expressed, thy spirit seemed, 
My love had been devotion—till in death 
Thy name had trembled on my latest breath. 
But not the chief who leads a lawless band, 

To crush the altars of his native land ; 

Th’ apostate son of heroes, whose disgrace 
Hath stained the trophies of a glorious race ; 
Not him I loved—but one whose youthful name 
Was pure and radiant in unsullied fame. 

Hadst thou but died, ere yet dishonor’s cloud 
O’er that young name had gathered as a shroud, 
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I then had mourned thee proudly—and my grief 
In its own loftiness had found relief; 

A noble sorrow, cherished to the last, 

When every meaner woe had long been past.” 


Vol. I. p. 70. 


‘ And is the warrior gone ?—doth Zayda hear 
His parting footstep, and without a tear ? 
Thou weep’st not, lofty maid !—yet who can tell 
What secret pangs within thy heart may dwell? 
They feel not least, the firm, the high in soul, 
Who best each feeling’s agony control. 
Yes! we may judge the measures of the grief 
Which finds in Misery’s eloquence relief ; 
But who shall pierce those depths of silent woe, 
Whence breathes no language, whence no tears may flow ? 
The pangs that many a noble breast hath proved, 
Scorning itself that thus it could be moved ? 
He, He alone, the inmost heart who knows, 
Views all its weakness, pities all its throes, 
He, who hath mercy when mankind contemn, 
Beholding anguish—all unknown to them.’ Vol. I. p. 74. 


If we pass from the sentiment expressed in the lines which 
have been quoted, to consider them under another aspect, we 
may observe, that while they fully satisfy the ear, they are free 
from that monotony, that frequent recurrence of the same 
rhythm and the same pauses, those forced inversions, and those 
epithets and clauses serving merely for the purpose of versifi- 
cation, which characterize a great part of the poetry in our 
language, written in the same rhymed measure. ‘This measure 
is so exposed to these faults, that it is only in the hands of a 
master poet, that it can become the vehicle of the sublime or 
pathetic, or support the interest of the reader through a long 
narrative. 

Among the original poems which follow the ‘'Translations from 
Camoens,’ is one of much beauty on the Death of the Princess 
Charlotte. We will quote a few stanzas. 


‘Oh! many a bright existence we have seen 
Quenched in the glow and fulness of its prime ; 
And many a cherished flower, ere now, hath been 
Cropt, ere its leaves were breathed upon by time. 
We have lost heroes in their noon of pride, 
Whose fields of triumph gave them but a bier ; 
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And we have wept when soaring Genius died, 

Checked in the glory of his mid career! 

But here our hopes were centered—all is o’er, 

All thought in this absorbed—she was—and is no more! 


‘We watched her childhood from its earliest hour, 
From every word and look blest omens caught ; 
While that young mind developed all its power, 
And rose to energies of loftiest thought. 
On her was fixed the Patriot’s ardent eye, 
One hope still bloomed—one vista still was fair ; 
And when the tempest swept the troubled sky, 
She was our dayspring—all was cloudless there ; 
And oh! how lovely broke on England’s gaze, 
E’en through the mist and storm, the light of distant days. 
Vol. I. pp. 340-1. 


In the first stanza which follows, the reference, as will be 


perceived, is to the late king. 


‘Yet there is one who loved thee—and whose soul 
With mild affections nature formed to melt ; 
His mind hath bowed beneath the stern control 
Of many a grief—but this shall be unfelt ! 
Years have gone by—and given his honored head 
A diadem of snow—his eye is dim— 
Around him Heaven a solemn cloud hath spread, 
The past, the future, are a dream to him ! 
Yet in the darkness of his fate, alone 
He dwells on earth, while thou, in life’s full pride, art gone ! 


‘The Chastener’s hand is on us—we may weep, 
But not repine—for many a storm hath past, 
And, pillowed on her own majestic deep, 
Hath England slept, unshaken by the blast ! 
And war hath raged o’er many a distant plain, 
Trampling the vine and olive in his path ; 
While she, that regal daughter of the main, 
Smiled, in serene defiance of his wrath ! 
As some proud summit, mingling with the sky, 
Hears calmly far below the thunders roll and die. 


‘Her voice hath been th’ awakener—and her name, 
The gathering word of nations—in her might 
And all the awful beauty of her fame, 
Apart she dwelt, in solitary light. 
High on her cliffs, alone and firm she stood, 
VOL. VI.—N. 3. VOL. I. NO. I. 6 
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Fixing the torch upon her beacon-tower ; 

That torch, whose flame, far streaming o’er the flood, 

Hath guided Europe through her darkest hour !— 

Away, vain dreams of glory !—in the dust 

Be humbled, ocean-queen ! and own thy sentence just!’ 
Vol. I. pp. 342-3. 

Notwithstanding the attempts which have been made, both 
in England and America, to excite hostility, and a disposition 
to mutual insult, between the two nations, bound together as 
they are by common recollections, interests, and hopes, by a 
common character, language, and literature, and by so much 
that ought to produce a deep, and, as it were, domestic interest 
in each other’s glory and moral advancement; we do not be- 
lieve that our readers will regard with any feeling but pleas- 
ure, the noble praise, which an English poetess, the same who 
celebrated the Pilgrim Fathers, has in the stanza last quoted, 
bestowed on her native land. 

In addition to the publications before mentioned, the second 
volume of the Earlier Poems contains the following ;—* Modern 
Greece ;’ ‘ Dartmoor,’ a prize poem, not before published ; 
‘The Meeting of Wallace and Bruce on the Banks of the Car- 
ron,’ a prize poem, not before published ; ‘The Last Con- 
stantine ;’ * Greek Songs ;’ ‘Songs of the Cid,’ and several other 
poems; and concludes with the author’s ‘Hymns on the Works 
of Nature,’ written for her children. 

We quote the following apostrophe to the Scottish hero, 
Wallace, as serving to illustrate the power of the author to 
attain the highest excellence in very different styles of poetry. 


‘Rest with the brave, whose names belong 
To the high sanctity of song, 
Chartered our reverence to control, 
And traced in sunbeams on the soul. 
Thine, Wallace! while the heart hath still 
One pulse a generous thought can thrill, 
While Youth’s warm tears are yet the meed 
Of martyr’s death, or hero’s deed, 
Shall brightly live, from age to age, 
Thy country’s proudest heritage. 
’ Midst her green vales thy fame is dwelling, 
Thy deeds her mountain-winds are telling, 
Thy memory speaks in torrent-wave, 
Thy step hath hallowed rock and cave ; 
And cold the wanderer’s heart must be, 
That holds no converse there with thee. 
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‘Yet, Scotland! to thy champion’s shade, 

Still are thy grateful rites delayed. 

From lands of old renown, o’erspread 

With proud memorials of the dead, 

The trophied urn, the breathing bust, 

The pillar, guarding noble dust, 

The shrine, where art and genius high 

Have labored for Eternity ;— 

The stranger comes,—his eye explores 

The wilds of thy majestic shores, 

Yet vainly seeks one native stone, 

Raised to the hero all thine own. 


‘Land of bright deeds and minstrel lore ! 
Withhold the guerdon now no more! 
On some bold height of awful form, 
Stern eyrie of the cloud and storm, 
Sublimely mingling with the skies, 
Bid the proud Cenotaph arise ! 
Not to record the name that thrills 
Thy soul, the watch-word of thy hills ; 
Not to assert with needless claim, 
The bright for ever of its fame ; 
But, in the ages yet untold, 
When ours shall be the days of old, 
To rouse high hearts, and speak thy pride 
In him, for thee who lived and died.’ pp. 153-5. 


We should dwell longer on the Earlier Poems, but we have 
yet to speak of a volume, The Records of Woman, which con- 
tains some of the most admirable displays of the genius of its 
author. It is full of exquisite pictures of what is most beauti- 
ful among the works of God—the character of woman in the 
perfection of its strength and loveliness. It represents, in their 
true form and lineaments, her self-devoting love; her moral 
energy, unconquerable through its purity; her undying tender- 
ness; and those unearthly affections and hopes, that spirit in- 
spired from a better world, which makes strong the weak. It 
contains many touching appeals to the domestic affections, the 
very mournfulness of some of which is adapted to give them 
more power over the heart. It is full of fine conceptions, 
beautiful images, noble sentiments, and pure feelings, clothed 
in language so accordant, not in its meaning only, but in its 
flow and arrangement, that we rarely stop to admire any single 
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beauty of expression, because all is blended into one harmony. 
It is not a work to be taken up and read through in a morning. 
There is far too much variety and depth of feeling and senti- 
ment. We should not pass lightly from one poem to another. 
Each has a power of its own, which will affect us most, as we 
are best prepared for its tone of feeling. Like all original 
poetry of great excellence, that which is contained in the Re- 
cords of Woman, requires that the mind should be familiar 
with it, and assimilated to its character, before all its beauties 
unfold, and its whole influence is felt. 7 
We shall give but a few extracts. The first is from the 
Switzer’s Wife. The poem is founded upon the story of 
Werner Stauffacher, one of the three confederates of the field 
of Gritli. ‘The heroic spirit of his wife is said to have deter- 
mined him to resistance. He is represented as coming home 
at evening, to tell her of the tyranny of their oppressors, and of 
his personal danger. 
‘The bright blood left that youthful mother’s cheek ; 
Back on the linden-stem she lean’d her form, 
And her lip trembled, as it strove to speak, 
Like a frail harp-string, shaken by the storm. 
’'T'was but a moment, and the faintness pass’d, 
And the free Alpine spirit woke at last. 
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‘ And she, that ever through her home had moved 
With the meek thoughtfulness and quiet smile 
Of woman, calmly loving and beloved, 
And timid in her happiness the while, 
Stood brightly forth, and steadfastly, that hour, 
Her clear glance kindling into sudden power. 
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‘ Ay, pale she stood, but with an eye of light, 
And took her fair child to her holy breast, 
And lifted her soft voice, that gather’d might 
As it found language :—“‘ Are we thus oppressed ? 
Then must we rise upon our mountain-sod, 
And man must arm, and woman call on God! 
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‘1 know what thou wouldst do,—and be it done! 
Thy soul is darken’d with its fears for me. 

Trust me to Heaven, my husband !—this, thy son, 
The babe whom I have borne thee, must be free ! 

And the sweet memory of our pleasant hearth 

May well give strength—if aught be strong on earth. 
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‘*“Thou hast been brooding o’er the silent dread 
Of my desponding tears; now lift once more, 
My hunter of the hills! thy stately head, 
And let thine eagle-glance my joy restore ! 
I can bear all, but seeing thee subdued,— 
Take to thee back thine own undaunted mood. 


‘Go forth beside the waters, and along 

The chamois-paths, and through the forests go ! 
And tell, in burning words, thy tale of wrong 

To the brave hearts that ’midst the hamlets glow. 
God shall be with thee, my belov’d !—Away ! 
Bless but thy child, and leave me,—TI can pray !” 


‘He sprang up like a warrior-youth awaking 
To clarion-sounds upon the ringing air ; 

He caught her to his breast, while proud tears breaking 
From his dark eyes, fell o’er her braided hair,— 

And “ Worthy art thou,”’ was his joyous cry, 

“That man for thee should gird himself to die.”’ pp. 37-9. 


Several of the poems in this collection introduce us to Ameri- 
can scenery and incidents. In Edith, a ‘T'ale of the Woods, a 
young bride is represented as watching during the night, in a 
forest, her dying husband, who had been mortally wounded in 
battle. 

‘O Love and Death, 
Ye have sad meetings on this changeful earth, 
Many and sad! but airs of heavenly breath 
Shall melt the links which bind you, for your birth 
Is far apart.’ p. 65. 


In the morning, she is conveyed to the cabin of an old Indian 
chief and his wife, who having long before lost their only child, 
a daughter, adopt Edith in her stead. 


‘ And life returned, 
Life, but with all its memories of the dead, 
To Edith’s heart; and well the,sufferer learned 
Her task of meek endurance, well she wore 
The chastened grief, that humbly can adore 
*Midst blinding tears.’ 


‘ And gentle cares 
Th’ adopted Edith meekly gave for theirs 
Who lov’d her thus :—her spirit dwelt, the while, 
With the departed, and her patient smile 
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Spoke of farewells to earth ;—yet still she pray’d, 
Ev’n o’er her soldier’s lowly grave, for aid 
One purpose to fulfil, to leave one trace 
Brightly recording that her dwelling-place 
Had been among the wilds; for well she knew 
The secret whisper of her bosom true, 
Which warn’d her hence. 

‘And now, by many a word 
Link’d unto moments when the heart was stirr’d, 
By the sweet mournfulness of many a hymn, 
Sung when the woods at eve grew hush’d and dim, 
By the persuasion of her fervent eye, 
Ail eloquent with child-like piety, 
By the still beauty of her life, she strove 
To win for heaven, and heaven-born truth, the love 
Pour’d out on her so freely.’ pp. 67-8. 


She ‘succeeds, at last, m effecting them conversion. 


‘_- Now might she pass in hope, her work was done. 
And she was passing from the woods away ; 

The broken flower of England might not stay 
Amidst those alien shades ; her eye was bright 
Even yet with something of a starry light, 

But her form wasted, and her fair young cheek 
Wore oft and patiently a fatal streak, 

A rose whose root was death. The parting sigh 
Of autumn through the forests had gone by, 

And the rich maple o’er her wanderings lone 

Its crimson leaves in many a shower had strown, 
Flushing the air; and winter’s blast had been 
Amidst the pines ; and now a softer green 

Fringed their dark boughs ; for spring had come, 
The sunny spring! but Edith to her home 

Was journeying fast. Alas! we think it sad 

To part with life, when all the earth looks glad 

In her young lovely things, when voices break 

Into sweet sounds, and leaves and blossoms wake : 
Is it not brighter then, in that far clime 

Where graves are not, nor blights of changeful time, 
If here such glory dwell with passing blooms, 

Such golden sunshine rest around the tombs ? 

So thought the dying one. ’T was early day, 

And sounds and odors with the breezes’ play, 
Whispering of spring-time, through the cabin-door, 
Unto her couch life’s fareweli sweetness bore ; 
Then with a look where all her hope awoke, 

‘* My father !”’—to the gray haired chief she spoke— 
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“ Knowest thou that I depart ?”—* I know, I know,” 
He answered mournfully, “ that thou must go 
To thy beloved, my daughter ! ”—*‘ Sorrow not 

For me, kind mother!” with meek smiles once more 
She murmured, in low tones; ‘one happy lot 

Awaits us friends! upon the better shore ; 
For we have prayed together in one trust, 
And lifted our frail spirits from the dust, 
To God who gave them. Lay me by mine own, 
Under the cedar-shade ; where he is gone 
Thither I go. There will my sisters be, “OG 
And the dead parents, lisping at whose knee wih 
My childhood’s prayer was learned,—the Saviour’s prayer nik 
Which now ye know,— and I shall meet you there, s 
Father, and gentle mother !—ye have bound 3) 
The bruised reed, and mercy shall be found nag 
By Mercy’s children.”—From the matron’s eye of 
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Dropped tears, her sole and passionate reply ; 
But Edith felt them not; for now a sleep, “ay 
Solemnly beautiful, a stillness deep, Ua} Mee. 
Fell on her settled face. Then, sad and slow, j ee 
And mantling up his stately head in wo, 

‘Thou ’rt passing hence,” he sang, that warrior old, 

In sounds like those by plaintive waters rolled.’ pp. 69-71. 


We forbear to quote the song of the Indian chief, which is - 
in harmony with all that precedes.—This is surely of the 
highest class of that poetry by which the heart is made better. 
It has a holy and purifying power. It accomplishes the pur- 
pose for which God bestows those rarer gifts of genius, which 
are sometimes so misused and perverted to the service of evil. 

We feel that we ought not to quote much from the work of 
an author so distinguished, which we have already said enough 
to recommend, so far as any commendation of ours may be of 
worth. We will give but one more extract, a poem, entitled 


The Spells of Home. 


‘ By the soft green light in the woody glade, 

On the banks of moss where thy childhood played ; 

By the household tree through which thine eye 

First looked in love to the summer sky ; | - 

By the dewy gleam, by the very breath F _ 
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Of the primrose tufts in the grass beneath, 
Upon thy heart there is laid a spell, 
Holy and precious—oh! guard it well! 
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‘ By the sleepy ripple of the stream, 
Which hath lulled thee into many a dream; 
By the shiver of the ivy leaves 
To the wind of morn at thy casement eaves, 
By the bees’ deep murmur in the limes, 

be By the music of the Sabbath-chimes, 

By every sound of thy native shade, 

Stronger and dearer the spell is made. 






‘ By the gathering round the winter hearth, 
i When twilight called unto household mirth ; 

Ff By the fairy tale or the legend old 

ix In that ring of happy faces told ; 

he By the quiet hour when hearts unite 

# In the parting prayer and the kind “ Good night ;” 
i By the smiling eye and the loving tone, 
Over thy life has the spell been thrown. 


‘ And bless that gift !—it hath gentle might, 
| A guardian power and a guiding light. 

a It hath led the freeman forth to stand 

es In the mountain-battles of his land ; 

It hath brought the wanderer o’er the seas 
To die on the hills of his own fresh breeze ; 
And back to the gates of his father’s hall, 
It hath led the weeping prodigal. 


‘Yes! when thy heart in its pride would stray 
From the pure first loves of its youth away ; 
When the sullying breath of the world would come 
O’er the flowers it brought from its childhood’s home ; 
Think thou again of the woody glade, 

And the sound by the rustling ivy made, 
Think of the tree at thy father’s door, 


And the kindly spell shall have power once more !’ 
pp. 225-7. 


‘ The variety of Mrs Hemans’s genius is not less remarkable 
than any other of its characteristics. With an imagination, 
which vividly presents the beauties of the external world, she 
has power, at the same time, to give their full expression to all 
those feelings which belong to our better nature ; to the sub- 
lime and the tender, to the exultation of a high spirit, to the 

.  Self-sacrifice of virtue, to that sadness which weans us from 

folly, to the passionate devotion of the stronger affections, and 
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to those gentler charities which blend themselves with all our 
happiness. If sorrow has sometimes thrown too dark a shade 
over her writings, and awakens even painful sympathy, it-is, at 
least, not a selfish and enervating sorrow. 

We are induced to give a short poem not found in either of 
the present collections, the contrast of which with some of 
those already quoted, may serve to illustrate what has just been 
said. It is from a Selection of Welsh Melodies,* the words 
for which were furnished by Mrs Hemans. It is founded on a 
tradition, that on the summit of Cader-Idris, one of the high- 
est mountains in North Wales, is an excavation in the rock, 
resembling a couch ; and that whoever should pass a night in 
that seat, would be found in the morning, either dead, raving 
mad, or endowed with supernatural genius. 


‘I lay on that rock, where the storms have their dwelling, 
The birthplace of phantoms, the home of the cloud ; 
Around it, forever, deep music is swelling, 

The voice of the mountain wind, solemn and loud. 
*T was a midnight of shadows, all fitfully streaming, 
Of wild waves and breezes, that mingled their moan, 
Of dim shrouded stars, at brief intervals gleaming, 
And I felt midst a world of dread grandeur, alone ! 


‘I lay there in silence—a spirit came o’er me ; 
Man’s tongue hath no language to speak what I saw ! 
Things glorious, unearthly, passed floating before me, 
And my heart almost fainted with rapture and awe ! 
I viewed the dread beings, around us that hover, 
Though veiled by the mists of Mortality’s breath ; 
I called upon Darkness, the vision to cover, 
For a strife was within me of madness and death ! 


‘I saw them—the powers of the wind and the ocean, 
The rush of whose pinions bears onward the storms ; 
Like a sweep of the proud crested wave was their motion ; 
I felt their dread presence—but knew not their forms! 
I saw them—the mighty of ages departed, 
The dead were around me that night on the hill ; 
From their eyes, as they passed, a cold radiance they darted, 
—There was light on my soul, but my heart’s blood was chill! 


* « A Selection of Welsh Melodies ; with Symphonies and Accompaniments’ 


by John Parry, and Characteristic Words by Mrs Hemans. First Number.’ 
VOL. VI.—N. S. VOL. I. NO. I. 7 
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‘I saw what man looks on and dies !—but my spirit 
Was strong, and triumphantly lived through that hour ; 
And as from the grave, I awoke to inherit 
A flame all immortal, a voice and a power ! 
Day burst on that rock with the purple cloud crested, 
And high Cader-Idris rejoiced in the sun ; 
But oh! what new glory all nature invested, 
When the sense, which gives soul to her beauty, was won.’ * 


This is poetry like the rush of a mountain waterfall. It has 
the freedom and force of enthusiastic improvisation. 

The best poetry of our age constitutes a new era. It is in 
many respects of a higher order than existed before. Man, 
as he appears among us, in his best estate, is a more moral, 
more social, more intellectual, and more truly religious being, 
than man as he has existed in past times. His affections are 
more called forth and exercised ; his perceptions of moral ex- 
cellence, and of all the varieties of beauty, have become more 
comprehensive, delicate, and refined; his moral sentiments 
are purer and more operative ; he perceives his duty and hap- 
piness under many relations not before recognised; he is 
approaching to that character which false religion has done so 
much to prevent his attaining, and which it is the sole object 
of true religion to produce. ‘The human character has thus 
shown itself far richer than it had yet appeared, in those quali- 
ties which afford materials for poetry and fiction. It is less 
distorted into an unnatural shape, by prejudices, vices, and 
conventional formalities. ‘Those to whom the genius of the 
poet is given are under far holier influences. ‘They have, at 
the same time, effected their release from that artificial system 
of petty criticism which had prevailed, and have appealed to 
the ultimate principles of taste founded in our nature. If a 
poet of the present day trespass against moral truth, it is 
done knowingly. ‘There is not that negligent disregard of right 
and wrong, proceeding from grossness of perception and want 
of moral feeling, which offends us not unfrequently in the poets 
of former days. Not only has the character of readers as well 
as writers been raised, but the number of the former has been 
greatly increased. ‘They have, as a body, become free from 
the influence of those prejudices and false tastes which belong 


* «One of the Welsh poetical triads thus describes the attributes of genius ; 
‘“‘ The three primary requisites of genius ; an eye that can see nature, a heart 
that can feel nature, and boldness that dares follow nature.” ’ 
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to a particular cast in society. Poetry of a more original and 
noble kind may be safely addressed to them. Let us imagine, 
on the contrary, some of the finest productions of the present day 
as appearing in past times. What reception, for instance, would 
the poetry of Mrs Hemans have found among the coarse minded 
audiences who delighted in the plays of Beaumont and Fletch- 
er, or the more refined readers of Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia 
and Lylly’s Euphues; or among the ‘ wits of either Charles’s 
days,’ whose highest approach to any purity of taste or correct- 
ness of feeling, was in admiring the pretty verses, which Waller 
so painfully elaborated? Dryden, indeed, was of this age, but, 
in the words of a far greater genius, 


‘ A loose and ribbald court 
Bade him toil on to make them sport ;’” 


and he loved the work, and performed it with slovenly faithful- 
ness. Milton is hardly to be numbered with the cotemporaries 
of his later years. He was alone among them, made solitary 
by the majesty of his power and virtue. But how much do 
we miss, even in his works, a knowledge of the human heart, 
of its deep tenderness, its strong and pure affections, and of 
the social nature of man, with all its virtues, joys, and sorrows. 
How little power has he over our tears. How few passages 
produce a thrill of feeling, or call forth a response from the 
secret chambers of thought. How gladly should we see his 
genius less encumbered with his learning, and less disciplined 
after a mere scholar’s fashion. How little sympathy appears to 
exist between the poet and ourselves. How much do we wish 
that a truer sentiment of the character of woman, could take the 
place of that repulsive austerity with which he seems almost 
always to have regarded her. How much do we desire that 
the wretched theology of his age had not led him, in his noblest 
work, to degrade, with all the power of poetry, our conceptions 
of God. Even in the example of Milton we may see the effect, 
which the comparatively low state of morals, taste, and intellec- 
tual improvement, has had in debasing the poetry of past times. 

But modern poets are imitators, it is said; and, besides, they 
do not write epics, like those of Homer, Virgil, Tasso, and 
Milton; nor dramas like Shakspeare’s ; nor, in general, do they 
undertake any long and laborious works. The charge of imita- 
tion can hardly be supported, if the preceding remarks be 
correct. There is a freedom, truth, and originality in modern 
poetry almost unknown before. Whatever we may profess in 
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public, or think we ought to believe, the modern poets, if we 
truly love poetry for its own sake, are our secret delight. 
They lie on our tables, they travel with us on our journeys, 
they are read in our domestic circle round the evening fire ; 
while most of those commemorated by Johnson in his Lives, 
repose undisturbed wherever they may have found a place. 
For our want of epics, we may derive some consolation 
from such poems as Thalaba, Madoc, and Roderic, and the 
delightful metrical romances of Scott. We have no Shaks- 
peare, to be sure, unless we may reckon on Sir Walter as a 
rival, but then this can only be in prose. We have, however, 
dramas which may well supply the place of any other than 
those of Shakspeare, in the works of Mrs Joanna Baillie, Mrs 
Hemans, and Miss Mitford. Considering that it is not so much 
the fashion of the present day as it once was, to read romances 
in folio, and regular epics, we should think that the Forest 
Sanctuary might in some measure satisfy the critics, even in 
the article of length, and the more beautiful of the shorter 
pieces by the same author, are such as may in vain be sought 


for in English poetry before. 





Arr. [1.—Narrative of an Ascent to the Summit of Mont 
Blane, on the Eighth and Ninth August, 1827. By Joun 
Avutpso, Esq. of Trinity College, Cambridge. , London. 
1828. 4to. pp. 120. 


Tuose who have not read the accounts which have been 
ublished of the ascent of different individuals to the summit of 
Mont Blanc, the highest mountain in Europe,* are probably not 
aware how serious and perilous an undertaking it is. For our 
own parts we are greatly disposed to question the sanity of those 
motives, which can induce men to attempt an expedition so 
fraught with labor and surrounded with death. The narrative 
before us seems to prove that if Mr Auldjo had been gifted for 
this occasion with a dozen lives, they would all have been in 
danger ; and though, as the motto to his volume says it will, 
the mountain top may overpay the scaler’s toil, we doubt very 
much whether it can give a full compensation for his imminent 


*Its height is 15,665 feet. 
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peril. We can conceive that there was enough to stimulate, 
and enough to reward, the first travellers on this terrible route ; 
but after the discovery and the conquest had been made, after 
Paccard and De Saussure had placed their feet on that hitherto 
unattained spot, the ‘bald, awful .head of sovran Blanc,’ after 
barometer, thermometer, and hygrometer had discharged all 
their duties, after latitude and longitude had been determined, 
after pistols had been fired and chickens had been eaten, or 
rather not been eaten there, we think that to repeat the same 
experiments is hardly a sufficient mducement to the same toils, 
or justification of the same exposure. 

And yet we fear that we may be thought, by some, to hold 
too lightly that glorious principle of our nature, which seeks all 
heights, and would fathom all depths, and is forever prompting 
us to make what escape we can from the floor of our earthly 
prison ; that quenchless thirst, that unappeasable curiosity, that 
ardent love of the beautiful and magnificent, which~dare all 
things, for the attainment of their objects, and rise superior to 
the animal dread of death. We reverence these impulses as 
proofs and portions of a divine constitution ; but there are other 
agra quite as holy, by which they ought to be directed. 

e would view the subject practically. Let life be hazarded, 
we say, for it is not by any means the supreme good ; but let 
it be hazarded for some great end, in some great and sufficient 
“cause. It is a precious gift for precious purposes. It ought 
to be guarded carefully, and when it is ventured, ventured 
nobly and worthily. The lives, not of tourists alone, but of 
the poor guides whom they employ, and upon whose sole ex- 
ertions whole families depend, ought not to be put in jeopardy 
for the gratification of even a divine curiosity. 

Such, at least, are our sentiments, while sitting quietly at 
home ; we know not how they might be changed at the feet of 
the Alps themselves. At any rate, now that Mr Auldjo has 
been up the mountain, and safely descended again with his 
companions, we are glad that his adventure has been achieved, 
for it has enabled him to give us a most interesting and beauti- 
fully illustrated book ; and thousands have risked their lives for 
a far less worthy end than that. 

That the dangers of this ascent are real, is abundantly ap- 
parent from the declaration of the guides to Mr Auldjo, ‘that 
the person who started with an intent to reach the summit, 
ought to make up his mind to lose his life in the attempt, rather 
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than return unsuccessful ;’ and also by the fact which he states, 
that ‘many have made their wills before starting, and all left 
such directions regarding their property as if they were per- 
suaded they should never return.’ The same is manifested 
still more completely by another fect ; which is, that though the 
first attempt to attain the summit of Mont Blanc, is dated in the 
year 1762, and several other attempts were made in succeed- 
ing years, yet the whole ascent was not accomplished till the 
year 1786. When we consider that these unsuccessful efforts 
were made by the native mountaineers and professional guides, 
we must be convinced that the ascent is one of the most diffi- 
cult and dangerous of human undertakings. ‘ Most of the 
guides,’ says our tourist, ‘are desirous of making the ascent, 
but either through the interference of their families, or afraid of 
the rarified air and the fatigue, they do not attempt it.’ It was 
with great trouble that he filled up his compliment of six guides 
for his own expedition; and among the concourse of visiters to 
Chamonix of all nations, he could find but one who was at all 
willing to accompany him, and that one was not able. ‘Two 
young men of the village, however, one a naturalist, and the 
other performing a sort of apprenticeship for the situation of a 
guide, were permitted, on their earnest applications, to join the 
party, which thus amounted to nine in number. Four of the 


guides had been up before ; one of them, Joseph Marie Coutet, 
the chief guide, seven times. ‘They were all brave and ex- 
perienced. 

With a promise of good weather from his two principal 
guides, Coutet and Devouassoud, Mr Auldjo left the village of 
Chamonix, or Chamouny, on the morning of the eighth of Au- 
gust. His setting off must have been a melancholy one. 


‘Six o’clock was the time fixed for starting, and every man 
was desired to be in attendance before that hour, but I could 
not get them together at that time; most of them had to part 
from their wives and relations; when they did join us, it was 
with a cortége, some crying, some upbraiding me with tempting 
those who formed their only support to sacrifice themselves to 
my curiosity and pleasure; many a bitter tear flowed, and more 
than one heart waxed heavy, on the morning of the eighth. T'wo 
or three of my countrymen were kind enough to accompany me 
through the weeping crowd assembled on the bridge; and one 
carried his attention so far as to continue with me to Coutet’s 
cottage, in the village of Les Pélérins, the appointed wis gid 

p. 9. 
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In an hour and a half, the party with some of their friends, 
arrived at the Chalet de la Para, the last inhabited spot on the 
mountain. In another hour they came by a steep path to a 
rock called the Pierre Pointue. Here their dangers commenc- 
ed; but without accident a reached their breakfast station, 


behind a rock called the Pierre Fontanét, or the Pierre a 
Echelle. 


‘This spot is at some distance from the pasture land of the 
mountain, but during our repast we were surprised by a visit 
from some sheep and goats. They had followed us. That the 
latter could have done so was not extraordinary ; but I did not 
believe that sheep would have had the power or courage to climb 
and leap from rock to rock, passing over many a deep abyss, 
which they of necessity must have done. At this point there is 
also a remarkably powerful echo, to prove which, Devouassoud 
fired a pistol. We were almost deafened with the report; at 
first the loud reverberation produced a fine effect ; then beating 
about from mountain to mountain, it died away in the softest 
sound. 

‘It was near mid-day, and anxious to get in good time to the 
Grands Mulets, I hurried the guides, who were dividing the 
wood, and squabbling in good humor, each desirous of getting 
as light a burden as possible. None of them had as yet carried 
any, as their relations or friends, on all such occasions, bring 
their haversacks to this spot. Here we left half of the auxiliaries ; 


but the remainder, knowing that we intended to come down, if, 
practicable, on the second day, an arrangement which would 


expose us to very great and additional fatigue, were unwilling to 
give up their loads, while, by proceeding some distance on the 
ice, they sought to preserve the strength of their friends, and 
keep them fresh as long as possible. One or two of the guides, 
however, had employed other persons to carry their loads, and 
paid very dearly for this indulgence to their own shoulders. 
Indeed this is necessary, the ascending the Moraines and rocks 
being very fatiguing, even without a load.’ pp. 11, 12. 


They left this station at twenty minutes before twelve, and 
ascending a little further, arrived at the edge of the glacier. 
They had little difficulty in getting on it, owing to the experience 
of the guides, though to an inexperienced eye it would have 
seemed impossible to do so. ‘They passed among the remains 
of many avalanches, which had been long accumulating, and 
which formed a most uneven and tiresome footway. 


‘An extended plain of snow now presented itself, here and 
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there covered with masses of broken ice ; sometimes a beautiful 
tower of that substance raised its blue form, and seemed to mock 
the lofty pointed rocks above it; sometimes an immense block, 
its perpendicular front broken into pinnacles, now bearing a mass 
of snow, now supporting long and clear icicles, looked like some 
castle, on whose dilapidated walls the ivy, hanging in clustering 
beauty, or lying in rich and dark luxuriance, was, by the wand 
of some fairy, changed into the bright matter which now com- 
posed it. 

‘From these magnificent scenes, and over this plain, we 
hurried as speedily as circumstances would allow, to avoid those 
dangerous avalanches which fall continually from the Aiguille 
du Midi, sweeping everything before them. ‘The pyramids of 
ice which rose on either side of us, in all the sublime variety of 
nature, forming a thousand different shapes, kept me riveted to 
the spot; and as they increased in number and size, I became 
lost in admiration, unwilling to leave them and move forward, 
until the voice of the guide exhorted me to hasten from the 
dangers with which I was momentarily threatened. It was the 
avalanche alone which we had hitherto to fear, but now new 
dangers arose, from the crevices, those deep clefts in the ice 
formed by the constant movement of the body towards the valley, 
which separate immense parts of it. ‘The higher masses, 
meeting with some slight opposition, remain stationary ; the 
lower, proceeding in their course, widen the breach ; and thus 
throughout the whole glacier, in every direction, are formed 
tremendous cracks. The men who had accompanied us from 
the Pierre Fontanét would proceed no farther. Here we rested 
ten minutes in arranging the line of march, and adjusting the 
cords. The first two guides were tied together, at a distance of 
six yards; the third and fourth in like manner ; then myself, the 
rope fastened round my chest, each end being tied to a guide, 
Coutet leading, and Devouassoud being behind me ; the natural- 
ist and the boy followed, secured also together. All being 
ready, we bade adieu to those who were to return, and shaking 
each other by the hand, swore to keep faithful, and not desert 
each other in danger or difficulty, declaring that all distinction 
of person should cease—that we would be brethren in this en- 
terprise.’ pp. 13-15. 


The benefit of being secured to each other by ropes was 
shown, we are told, every instant, as not a minute passed with- 
out some one of the party slipping on the ice, who, if he had 
not been linked to another, would have glided into some crevice, 
and perished. ‘The ice was piled up around them in moun- 
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tains; crevices yawned at every step, over which blocks of ice, 
or masses of snow were the only bridges, and such dangerous 
bridges, that they were obliged to pass them with the greatest 
caution. In all common places, the guides were full of merri- 
ment and jest, but in these passes their grave and serious faces 
were a sure indication of great danger. When the danger was 
over, the laugh and the story returned. It was exceedingly 
difficult for our traveller to look into the gulfs which he passed 
every moment, without being unnerved. He had been unac- 
customed to such scenes, and had undergone no training, but 
he found that his head could bear the trial without giddiness, 
and that the strong determination he had formed to reach the 
summit, was of more service to him than all the preparations 
he could have made. The following description of some of 
these ice and snow bridges, may serve to give an idea of their 
terrors. 


‘ A large mass of ice now opposed our progress ; we passed it 
by climbing up its glassy sides. It formed a bridge, over a fis- 
sure of great width, which would perhaps otherwise have put an 
end to our expedition, as we could discover no other way of 
crossing it but by .this bridge. Soon after we arrived at the 
edge of another crevice, over which we could see but one bridge, 
that not of ice, but of snow only, and so thin that it was deemed 
impossible to trust to it. A plan was resorted to which enabled 
us to pass over in safety. Our “ batons” were placed on it, and 
in so doing the centre gave way, and fell into the gulf; however, 
enough remained on each side to form supports for the ends of 
these poles, and nine of them made a narrow bridge, requiring 
great precaution and steadiness to traverse. Other crevices 
were passed over, on bridges of snow, too weak to allow of walk- 
ing on, or too extended to admit this application of the poles. 
A strong guide managed to creep over, and a rope being tied 
round the waist of a second, who lay on his back, he was in that 
position pulled across by the first. In this manner the whole 
party were drawn singly over the crevice. ‘The snow was gen- 
erally soft, so that the head and shoulders were covered with it. 
The passage of these bridges, though difficult and dangerous, 
excited the merriment of the party, and a loud laugh accom- 
panied each man, as he was jerked over the gulf yawning be- 
neath him.’ pp. 16, 17. 


Immediately succeeding this description of the perils, is one 
of the beauties of the mountain. 
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‘Again the glacier presented its beautiful and varied scenes, 
every moment the eye meeting with some new combination of 
icy grandeur. The crevices, numerous and deep, broken and 
full of hollows or caves, surpassed anything I could have con- 
ceived. Some of these grottoes were accessible ; others, of 
which the entrance was blocked up by pillars studded with orna- 
ments of ice or snow, could only be examined externally. We 
entered one so beauteous in construction and embellishments, 
that fancy might picture it to be the abode of the ‘ Spirit of the 
mountain.” It was large, its roof supported by thick icicles of 
blue or white, varying into a thousand different shades ; on the 
floor were vast clumps of ice, resembling crystal flowers, formed 
by the freezing of the drops of water which are perpetually fall- 
ing. In the centre, a pool of water, whose refreshing coolness 
and exquisite clearness almost excited thirst, stood in its blue 
basin. At the further end fell a cascade, into a sort of spiral 
well formed by it, and in its passage through it, produced a 
sound much like that of water boiling in some confined vessel. 
There are many caves, but this description may in some degree 
apply to all. ‘They are formed by the water falling, and exca- 
vating a passage for itself. The ice melts away on all sides, and 
it soon becomes such as I have described it.’ pp. 17, 18. 


Arriving near the base of certain rocks called the Grands 
Mulets, they found that a chasm of eighty feet in width sepa- 
rated them from the rocks. Proceeding up an acclivity, form- 
ing a narrow neck of ice, they perceived at its termination an 
icy wall opposed to them. ‘The neck ended in a narrow point, 
and hung in air over the vast abyss. With great labor steps 
were cut in the ice, and the wall was finally scaled. But this 
danger over, another succeeds. 

‘Safely on the top, on looking around, we discovered that 
these large crevices extended on each side to a very great dis- 
tance, the plane of the wall sloping from the upper to the lower 
crevice with an inclination which rendered walking on it very 
perilous. Some proposed to return to the commencement of the 
neck of ice which we had passed, and making a circuit from it, 
to get to the base of the “Grands Mulets,” on the other side of 
the great crevice, and climb up the rock ; others were for pro- 
ceeding, and their advice was followed. Walking with the 
greatest caution, in steps cut with the hatchet, we moved on 
very slowly; the ice was slippery, and a false step might have 
endangered the life of more that one individual. The wall now 
widened, but the slope became more inclined. Taking my 
steps with the greatest care, I could not prevent myself from 
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slipping; as the space became wider I became less cautious, 
and while looking over the edge into the upper crevice, my feet 
slid from under me; I came down on my face, and glided rapid- 
ly towards the lower one; I cried out, but the guides who held 
the ropes attached to me did not stop me, though they stood firm. 
I had got to the extent of the rope, my feet hanging over the 
lower crevice, one hand grasping firmly the pole, and the other 
my hat. The guides called to me to be cool, and not afraid ;— 
a pretty time to be cool, hanging over an abyss, and in moment- 
ary expectation of falling into it! They made no attempt to 
pull me up for some moments, and then desiring me to raise 
myself, they drew in the rope until I was close to them and in 
safety. 

‘The reason for this proceeding is obvious. Had they at- 
tempted, on the bad and uncertain footing in which they stood, 
to check me at the first gliding, they might have lost their own 
balance, and our destruction would have followed ; but by fixing 
themselves firmly in the cut step, and securing themselves with 
their batons, they were enabled to support me with certainty 
when the rope had gone its length. This also gave me time to 
recover, that I might assist them in placing myself out of danger ; 
for it is not to be supposed that, in such a situation, I did not 
lose, in a great degree, my presence of mind. ‘These were good 
reasons, no doubt ; but placed as I was, in such imminent peril, 
I could not have allowed them to be so.’ pp. 19-21. 


After reading this adventure, we confess that we dismissed 
most of our fears for Mr Auldjo’s safety. He is fit for any 
hair-breadth expedition now, outside or inside the earth. He 
is atrue man. Sliding down on smooth ice into one of the 
chasms of Mont Blanc, till his feet actually hang over it, mark 
how firmly he keeps hold of his hat! 

At some distance beyond this spot, one of the guides loses 
his baton or pole, and comes near losing his life. 


‘ Marching at an angle of fortyfive degrees with the crevice we 
had succeeded in passing, we approached the rock. Another 
fissure was in our way. The leading guide plunged his baton 
into the bridge of snow over it. He then proceeded one step, 
and plunged again for the second, but his pole slipped from his 
hands, and fell through the snow into the gulf beneath; and he 
had only time to spring back on the ice, when the whole bridge 
which he was attempting to pass fell in. The pole bounded 
from side to side of the crevice for a few seconds, and was then 
lost. The poor fellow was much distressed, and many plans 
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were formed for its recovery, but none were deemed practicable, 
the crevice was too deep.’ pp. 21, 22. 

At four o’clock they arrived at their quarters for the night, 
which were on a platform or ledge near the top of the Grands 
Mulets, a tall pyramid of rock, shooting up to the height of 
three hundred feet from the glacier. Here they took their 
dinner, which* was prepared by Coutet, who acted as chief 
cook, as well as chief guide. Our traveller attempted to 
smoke, but the rarity of the air rendered the scent of the to- 
bacco so powerful and disagreeable, that he was obliged to 
desist. He then amused himself by looking down upon 
Chamonix, and plainly saw, with the aid of his glass, the peo- 
ple crossing the bridge. ‘The tent of the party was soon put 
in order. It was made with a sheet laid over their batons, 
which were placed sloping against the rock. Some straw, 
which had been left by the last party who had been up, they 
found very acceptable. In this sublime lodging place, fit only 
for a brood of eagles, they laid themselves down to rest after 
the fatigues of the day. The spot was chosen on account of 
its being safe from the danger of avalanches. Mr Auldjo de- 
scribes in glowing terms the glorious landscape, and the beauty 
of the setting sun, and the slowly coming night; and lulled by 
the thunder of falling avalanches, he fell asleep. In the middle 
of the night he awoke. A solitude and stillness prevailed, 
which, he says, affected him more than any of the occurrences 
of the day, though they now crowded on his mind. ‘None of 
the beauties, none of the dangers, have made a more lasting 
impression on me than the awful silence of that night, broken 
as it was only by the loud crash of falling ice, echoing and 
reechoing with thrilling sound in the deathlike stillness.’ Again 
he fell asleep, and at three o’clock in the morning was roused 
up to continue his journey. 

We have followed him, thus far, so minutely, that we must 
make but a slight mention of his remaining adventures, though 
they were even more remarkable than those of the preceding 
day. He, as well as his companions, suffered much this morn- 
ing from cold, rendered more acute by the thin atmosphere. 
They passed chasms, and climbed precipices, to read of which 
is enough to make one shudder. Some of these perilous ex- 
ploits are presented to the eye, in lithographic drawings, which 
are more striking than anything of the kind we ever saw. 


They might make a weak head giddy to look at them. Not 
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the least terrible of these is the view of their breakfast station, 
which was a bridge of snow, hanging, as if it was just going to 
fall, between two enormous precipices of ice. It was selected 
because it was sheltered from the piercing wind. 

Beyond this station they struck into a new route, less dan- 
gerous than the old one, which had been discovered but a few 
days before by two Englishmen, Messrs Hawes and Fellows. 


‘It was on the old route that the avalanche or slide of snow 


took place, which involved, in the year 1820, the party of Dr 
Hamel, destroying three of his guides, and putting an end to 
the expedition. Of this sad event we shall say more, presently. 

The last passage having been made, which was considered 
very difficult, Mr Auldjo and his party heard ‘a loud noise, or 
hissing sound, which the guides knew to proceed from a vast 
body of ice and snow falling in avalanches. It lasted some 
moments, and finished by a report, which must have been 
caused by the precipitation of some immense mass upon a rock 
or plain. In an instant the awful calm which had been disturb- 
ed reSumed its reign. A great avalanche had fallen. The 
guides thought that it was upon the Italian side of the moun- 
tain, but were mistaken, as was afterwards discovered.’ At 
nine o’clock they came again into the old line of ascent, and 
began to be very much distressed by the rarity of the air, which 
produced pain in the head, excessive thirst, and difficulty of 
breathing, and afterwards palpitation of the heart, and such 
lassitude and weakness as almost to take away the power of 
motion. The younger Coutet was nearly lost in a chasm. 
New dangers occurred, and the ascent became steeper. On 
arriving at the ‘ Derniers Rochers,’ or the highest visible rocks, 
which project about twenty feet from the snow which envelopes 
the summit and sides of the mountain, Mr Auldjo was so much 
exhausted that he wished to sleep, but the experienced guides 
would not permit it, though they were suffering in the same 
way themselves. 

Indeed if it had not been for the guides, our traveller, brave 
as he is, would never have reached the summit. We must let 
him relate the manner of his attaining it, in his own words. 


‘It was with some difficulty that I could be persuaded to 
leave these rocks, for all my enthusiasm was at an end; the 
lassitude and exhaustion had completely subdued my spirit. I 
was anxious to get to the summit, but I felt as if I should never 
accomplish it, the weariness and weakness increasing the mo- 
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ment I attempted to ascend a few steps; and I was convinced 
that in a few minutes I should be quite overcome. I was in- 
duced to proceed by the exhortations of the guides. 

‘We had to climb about one hour to get to the summit; but 
this part of the undertaking required a most extraordinary exer- 
tion, and severe labor it was. From the place where the rarity 
of the air was first felt, we had been able to proceed fifteen or 
twenty steps without halting to take breath ; but now, after every 
third or fourth, the stoutest, strongest guide became exhausted ; 
and it was only by resting some seconds, and turning the face 
to the north wind, which blew strong and cold, that sufficient 
strength could be regained to take the next two or three paces. 
This weakness painfully increased the difficulty of advancing up 
the ascent, which became every instant more steep. 

‘ Although the sun was shining on us, I felt extremely cold on 
the side exposed to the cutting blast; and the other side of the 
body being warm, it increased the shivering, which had not quite 
left me, to such a degree as to deprive me almost of the use of 
my limbs. Some of the guides, also, were similarly affected, and 
even suffered more than myself; but all were anxious to get on, 
evincing a resolute determination that was quite wonderful in 
the state they were in. Their attention to me was marked by a 
desire to render me every possible service, while they endeavored 
to inspire me with the same firmness of which they themselves 
gave so strong an example. This earnest solicitude which they 
showed, much to their own discomfort and annoyance, to keep 
my spirits up, was in vain: I was exhausted; the sensation of 
weakness in the legs had become excessive ; I was nearly choking 
from the dryness of my throat and the difficulty of breathing. 
My eyes were smarting with inflammation, the reflection from 
the snow nearly blinding me, at the same time burning and 
blistering my face. I had, during the morning, as a protection, 
occasionally worn a leather mask, with green eye glasses, but 
latterly I found it oppressive, and wore a veil instead ; that, also, 
I was now obliged to discard. I desired to have a few moments’ 
rest, and sat down. I besought the guides to leave me. I pray- 
ed Julien Devouassoud to go to the summit with them, and 
allow me to remain where I was, that by the time they returned 
I might be refreshed to commence the descent. I told them I 
had seen enough. I used every argument in my power to induce 
them to grant my request. Their only answer was, that they 
would carry me, exhausted as they were, to the summit, rather 
than that I should not get to it; that if they could not carry they 
would drag me. 

‘Being unable to resist, | became passive, and two of the 
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least exhausted forced me up some short distance, each taking 
an arm. I found that this eased me, and I then went on more 
willingly ; when one of them devised a plan which proved of 
most essential service. ‘Two of them went up in advance about 
fourteen paces, and fixed themselves on the snow; a long rope 
was fastened round my chest, and the other end to them. As 
soon as they were seated, I commenced ascending, taking very 
long strides, and doing so with quickness, pulling the rope in. 
They also, while I thus exerted myself, pulled me towards them, 
so that I was partly drawn up, and partly ran up, using a zig-zag 
direction ; and the amusement derived from the process kept us 
in better humor than we were before. I was less fatigued, and 
felt the effects of the air less, by this process, than by the slow 
pace in which I had hitherto attempted to ascend. 

‘I had taken very little notice of the progress we were thus mak- 
ing, when I suddenly found myself on the summit. I hastened 
to the highest point, (towards Chamonix,) and, taking my glass, 
observed that the party on the Breven had noticed the accom- 
plishment of our undertaking, and were rewarding us by waving 
their hats and handkerchiefs, which salutation we returned. [ 
noticed, also, that the people in Chamonix had also collected in 
considerable numbers on the bridge, watching our progress and 
success. I was exactly eleven o'clock.’ pp. 43-6. 


The great object of all his toil, the summit of Mont Blanc 
and of his wishes was attained. A superb prospect was spread 
out, for leagues and leagues around and below him. The 
kingdom of Sardinia, parts of Switzerland, Italy, and France, 
were a map under his feet. But he hardly regarded, perceived, 
or felt. He threw himself down on the snow, as did his guides 
also, and in spite of the hot and beating sun above, and the 
cold snow beneath, they all slept. In a quarter of an hour, he 
was roused up to survey ‘the mighty picture,’ and found that 
his sleep had considerably refreshed him. Food was produced, 
but he could not swallow a morsel. Only one or two of the 
guides could eat at all. The rest rejected what was offered 
them, with loathing. Their experiment in drinking, though 
more curious, was not much more successful. 


‘I had provided a bottle of Champagne, being desirous to see 
how this wine would be affected by the rarity of the air. I also 
wished to drink to the prosperity of the inhabitants of the world 
below me; for I could believe that there were no human beings 
so elevated as we were at that moment. The wire being remov- 
ed, and the string cut, the cork flew out to a great distance, but 
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the noise could hardly be heard. The wine rolled out in the 
most luxuriant foam, frothing to the very last drop, and we all 
drank of it with zest; but not three minutes had elapsed when 
repentance and pain followed ; for the rapid escape of the fixed 
air which it still contained produced a choking and stifling sen- 
sation, which was very unpleasant and painful while it lasted, 
and which frightened some of the guides. A very small quantity 
was sufficient to satisfy our thirst, for nine of us were perfectly 
satisfied with the contents of one bottle, and happily its unpleas- 
ant effects were but of short duration.’ pp. 48, 49. 


The remarkable stillness of such elevated regions is again 
spoken of in the following words. 


‘The most peculiar sensation whieh all have felt who have 
gained this great height arises from the awful stillness which 
reigns, almost unbroken even by the voice of those speaking to 
one another, for its feeble sound can hardly be heard. It weighs 
deeply upon the mind, with a power, the effect of which it is 
impossible to describe. I also experienced the sensation of 
lightness of body, of which Captain Sherwill has given a deserip- 
tion in the following words ;—‘‘ It appeared as if I could have 
passed the blade of a knife under the sole of my shoes, or be- 
tween them and the ice on which I stood,”’ p. 49. 


The thermometer of Fahrenheit indicated thirtyone degrees 
in the shade, though at the same time the heat was most op- 
pressive, the side of the body exposed to the sun being burnt, 
while the other was almost frozen. ‘The atmosphere was in 
the most favorable state for their enjoyment of the prospect. 
Coutet, who had been up seven times, never knew it to be so 
clear before. Mr Auldjo employed what time remained to 
him, in imprinting on his memory the great features of the view, 
of which he gives a minute description. At twelve precisely, 
the party left the summit, having resolved to reach Chamonix 
that evening, if possible. 

The descent of the mountain was even more difficult than 
the ascent, though more expeditious. When the party arrived, 
on their return, at the Derniers Rochers, and were looking 
round for good specimens of the rock, they discovered a bottle 
which had been deposited in a snug corner by Dr Clarke and 
Captain Sherwill, two years before. It was half full of water; and 
a paper which had been enclosed in it, bearing an ambitious, 
not to say a pompous inscription, as appears from Dr Clarke’s 
Narrative, was reduced to a pulp. The inscription, thus dealt 
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with in two years, was, according to its authors, to have been 
preserved in the gradually accumulating ice, with its guardian 
bottle, for the term, possibly, of many centuries, ‘like the in- 
sects preserved in amber, and so bear witness to distant gen- 
erations, when other proud memorials have crumbled into dust!’ 

In descending, they adopted on several occasions what is 
called the glissading or sliding plan; that is, they would sit 
down at the top of a steep declivity of snow, and guiding them- 
selves with their poles, as with rudders, slide down, one after 
another, to the bottom. ‘This saved much time, and, where 
there was no great danger in their way, produced much merri- 
ment, as it often happened that they would roll over each 
other in their rapid descent. 

It was now that they discovered the cause of the loud hissing 
noise which they had heard in their ascent. The description 
of this discovery, together with the narrative which it introduces 
from Dr Clarke of the loss of Dr Hamel’s guides, form so in- 
teresting a portion of Mr Auldjo’s work, that we trust we shall 
be pardoned for extracting nearly the whole account. 


‘I have before observed, that during our ascent a tremendous 
noise was heard, which was thought to be produced by some 
avalanche on the Italian side of the mountain; but we now dis- 
covered the real cause, and saw the danger from which we had 
escaped by following the new route. The noise had proceeded 
from an avalanche similar to, though greater, than the one which 
destroyed the three unhappy guides already mentioned. It had 
passed exactly in the line of ascent which we must have taken 
had not the new track been discovered, and it had fallen at the 
very time when we should probably have been in the centre of it. 
We should all have been inevitably carried away by its vast 
body ; for so great was it, that a great part of the length of the 
plateau appeared to be covered with huge blocks of ice and 
mounds of snow which had formed parts of its overwhelming 
mass. 

‘I cannot describe my feelings when I saw the poor guides 
turn pale and tremble at the sight of the danger from which they 
had escaped. Clasping their hands, they returned most heartfelt 
thanks for this deliverance, recalling to mind the dreadful ca- 
lamity and miserable fate of their companions, destroyed by 
such another avalanche. A deep impressive silence prevailed 
for some moments. The contemplation of this danger and es- 
cape was too much for even these uncultivated beings, under 
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whose rough character are found feelings which would do honor 
to the most refined of their fellow creatures. 

‘I will give Devouassoud’s account of this event, as it is de- 
tailed by Dr Clarke in his published narrative ;— 

‘«« We had now not quite a mile to proceed,” states Dr Clarke, 
‘ before arriving at the spot where the sad catastrophe occurred 
in 1820. This circumstance threw an air of seriousness into 
all faces. Our captain, Coutet, and brave Julien, had both most 
narrowly escaped death; nor could they approach the grave of 
their unhappy’ comrades without emotion. Julien gave a very 
clear and minute account of this disaster, which I wrote down 
immediately from his lips. Every particular was of course in- 
teresting to us, but might not be so to others, and we have only 
space for the heads. The party had breakfasted on the Grand 
Plateau, near the spot at which we halted. They then traversed 
the plain, and began to ascend the highest steeps of the moun- 
tain, called among the guides La Calotte de Mont Blanc. In 
proceeding obliquely upward, they approached a dark rock, 
which we saw above us deeply imbedded in the snow. ‘The 
order of march,’ said Julien, ‘was this ;—At the moment of the 
disaster, the leading guide was Pierre Cairriez , 2d, Pierre Bal- 

at; 3d, Auguste Tairraz; these three perished ;—then, 4th, 
me, Julien Devouassou ; then, next to me, Marie Coutet, our 
captain; then, behind, were five other guides, with Dr Hamel, 
a Russian physician, and two English gentlemen. Suddenly, 
said he, I heard a sort of rushing sound, not very loud; but I 
had no time to think about it; for, as I heard the sound, at the 
same instant the avalanche was upon us. [I felt my feet slide 
from beneath me, and saw the three first men fallen upon the 
snow with their feet foremost. In falling, I cried out loudly, 
** We are all lost!” * I tried to support myself by planting the 
ice-pole below me, but in vain. “The weight of snow forced 
me over the baton, and it slipped out of my hand. I rolled 
down like a ball, in the mass of loose snow. At the foot of 
the slope was a yawning chasm, to the edge of which I was 
rapidly descending. Three times I saw the light, as I was 
rolling down the slope ; and, when we were all on the very edge 
of the chasm, I saw the leg of one of my comrades, just as he 
pitched down into the crevice. I think it must have been poor 
Auguste ; for it looked black, and I remember that Auguste had 
on black gaiters. This was the last I saw of my three compan- 
ions, who fell headlong into the gulf, and were never seen or 
heard again. 


*In our extracts we have rendered into English, some passages which in 
the original are given in French. 
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‘At this moment I was just falling into the same crevice, 
and can but confusedly understand why I did not; but I think 
I owe my life to a very singular circumstance. Dr Hamel had 
given me a barometer to carry; this was fastened round my 
waist by a strong girdle. I fancy that at the moment this long 
barometer got beneath and across me—for the girdle suddenly 
broke, and I made a sort of bound as I fell—and so, instead of 
following my poor comrades, I was pushed over into another 
crevice, close to that in which they were killed. ‘This chasm 
was already partly filled with snow. I do not think I fell more 
than fifty feet down, alighting on a soft cushion of snow, and a 
good deal covered with it above. I suppose before tumbling 
into the chasm, we slid down from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred feet; but I cannot tell, for it seemed to me not more 
than a minute from the time I heard the noise of the avalanche 
above me, till I found myself lying deep down in a narrow 
crack.’ All estimate of distances, in such circumstances must, 
of course, be rude guesses. Coutet’s reply to the same question 
was this ;—‘ I should fancy I slid down near four hundred feet, 
and tumbled headlong about sixty feet.’ I asked Julien what 
his thoughts were during this awkward tumble. His reply was 
in these words ;—‘ While I was rolling down, [ said to myself, 
I am lost; adieu my wife, and my children! and I asked pardon 
of God. I did not think of the others at all.’ 

****Qn coming to myself,’ continued honest Julien, ‘I was 
better off than I had expected. I was lying on my back, heels 
upward, with my head resting against the icy walls of the crack, 
and I could see some light and a little of the blue sky through 
two openings over my head. I was greatly afraid that some of 
my limbs had been broken, but I had sunk into the mass of soft 
snow, and though bruised by falling against the sides of the ice, 
yet nothing was broken, and in a few moments I contrived to 
get up on my feet. On looking up, I saw a little above me a 
man’s head projecting from the snow. It was Marie Coutet, 
our captain. He was quite covered with snow up to the neck, 
his arms pinioned down, and his face quite blue, as if he was 
nearly suffocated. He called to me in a low voice to come and 
help him. I found a pole in the crevice—I think not one that 
had belonged to the three who perished, but another. I went 
to Coutet, dug round him with the baton, and in a few minutes 
I got Coutet clear of the snow, and we sat down together. We 
remained in silence, looking at each other for a minute or two, 
thinking that ail the rest were killed. Then I-began to crawl 
up on the snow that partly filled the crack ; and, in climbing 
up, I saw above me David Coutet, who was crying, and saying, 
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‘My poor brother is lost!” Isaid, “No! He is here below.” 
(Coutet was climbing behind Julien, and so not seen at first.) 
And I said, “ Are all the others there above?” ‘There are yet 
three missing.” Then I asked, ‘ What are the names of those 
who are missing?” ‘‘Their-names are, Pierre Cairriez ; Pierre 
Balmat, and Auguste Tairraz. We have inquired whether the 
gentlemen have suffered any harm. They have answered, No.” 
Then the guide helped us to get up about fourteen feet on the 
solid ice. They threw us down a little axe to cut steps, and put 
down the end of their poles, and we two got out. 

‘“** We all went to search for the three others. We sounded 
with our poles, we cried aloud, we called them by their names, 
put down a long pole into the snow and listened ; but all was in 
vain; we heard not the slightest sound. We spent two hours 
in this melancholy search, and by this time were well nigh 
frozen, for the wind was bitterly cold, our poles covered with 
ice, our shoes frozen as hard as horn. We were compelled to 
descend ; we hurried down in perfect silence, and returned to 
the inn late at night.’”’ pp. 61-7. 


We have seen, in the Edinburgh Magazine for October 1820, 
Dr Hamel’s own account of this sad accident, which agrees 
strictly with the above. The two English gentlemen who ac- 
companied him were Messrs Dornford and Henderson, both 
from Oxford University. Dr Hamel was well provided with 
instruments, and a variety of articles for experiments on the 
top of the mountain. He even had with him a collection of 
fireworks which he meant to display on his arrival there. But 
all his preparations were rendered useless by the catastrophe 
which befell his party. ‘They were walking singly across the 
great slope of snow which lies just below the summit, when the 
event took place. ‘The following is Dr Hamel’s relation of 
what happened to himself. 


‘We thus advanced in a line nearly horizontal, crossing the 
plane at the middle of its height; that is to say, at an almost 
equal distance from the ridges on our right, and the platform of 
snow on our left. Nobody spoke, for at this height speaking 
fatigued, and the air conveyed the sound but feebly. I was still 
the last of the party, and I walked only about twelve paces at 
once, when leaning upon my stick I stopped to make fifteen in- 
spirations. JI found that in this manner I could advance with- 
out exhausting myself. Furnished with green spectacles and a 
crape before my face, my eyes were fixed upon my steps, which 
I counted, when all at once I felt the snow recede from my feet. 
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Thinking I only slipped, I struck in my stick on my left, but in 
vain. ‘The snow which was accumulating on my right overturn- 
ed me, covered me, and I felt myself drawn downwards with 
an irresistible force. I fancied at first that I was the only one 
of the party to whom this accident had occurred, but feeling the 
snow accumulate upon me so as to hinder me from breathing, I 
imagined that a great avalanche had descended from the top of 
Mont Blanc, and pushed the snow before it. Every moment I 
expected to be crushed to pieces by this mass. In my descent 
I turned constantly round, and employed all my strength to di- 
vide with my arms the snow in which I was buried. At last I 
got out my head, and I saw a great part of the slope in motion ; 
but as I happened to be near the edge of this moving portion, I 
used every exertion to get upon the firm snow, and at last suc- 
ceeded. It was then only I was aware of my danger, for I 
found I was very near a chasm which terminated the slope, and 
separated it from the platform. At the same instant I saw still 
nearer this abyss the head of Mr Henderson appear above the 
snow, and I discovered at a greater distance Mr Dornford and 
three guides; but the five others appeared not. Still I hoped 
to see them come out of the snow when it stopped; but Mathieu 
Balmat cried, “‘ that all were lost in the chasm.” I am unable 
to describe what then passed in my mind. I saw Mr Dornford 
throw himself on the snow in despair; and Mr Henderson was 
in a state which alarmed me for the consequences. But judge 
of our satisfaction when we saw, some minutes after, one of the 
guides come out of the chasm. Our hurrah redoubled at the 
appearance of the second; and we now hoped that the other 
three might also appear—but alas! we saw them no more. 
‘The guides, fearing a second sliding of the snow, advised us 
to depart; but this was impossible. Mr Dornford declared, that 
he was ready to sacrifice his life for the relief of these unfortu- 
nates. I held his hand, and partly buried in the snow, yet in 
motion, we advanced, in spite of the guides, towards the un- 
known depth, filled with snow, at the place where we supposed 
they had fallen in. There we descended into the gulf, and I 
sounded the snow everywhere with a stick, without meeting 
with any resistance. On the supposition that they might have 
fallen under some hollow or projection of the rock, and of their 
being yet alive—and as air much rarified does not communicate 


sound well, I plunged the longest stick to the top in the snow,. 


and lying down, and applying my teeth to its end, I called the 
men by their names, listening afterward with profound attention 
if I heard any noise. But all was in vain. The guides forced 
us to depart from the place; declared that our search was use- 
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less; and refused even the money which we offered if they would 
remain. They carried away Messrs Dornford and Henderson ; 
and while I was yet sounding in the snow, which had passed the 
hollow to a great distance, they had gone a considerable way, so 
that I had to descend alone with Coutet, who had not even a 
stick ; but, absorbed in the horror of the event, I had become 
insensible to the sentiment of danger, and I cleared, without 
reflection, all the crevices. I rejoined my two companions at 
the Grand Mulet only, from whence we departed for the glacier 
of Bossons, and at half past eight P. M. we were on our return 
to the Union Hotel at Chamouny, without experiencing much 
fatigue. I was the more surprised at this, as after the accident 
I had, for upwards of an hour, made great exertions, at a height 
where the slightest movement exhausted our strength.’ 
pp. 334-5. 

Dr Hamel explains this accident very satisfactorily, by say- 
ing, that the upper bed of snow, where they were walking, lay 
on another bed, the surface of which was hardened and smooth; 
and as their track along the first bed had, in a manner, cut it 
across, the part above began to slide over the other. We 
have been thus particular in our notice of this event, as it is the 
only instance, we believe, of a fatal accident in ascending Mont 
Blanc, though the journey is so full of peril. ‘The two English 
gentlemen contributed liberally, as was their duty, to the relief 
of the distressed families of the sufferers. 

We must now hasten to a conclusion. Mr Auldjo and his 
company performed the remainder of their descent with melan- 
choly feelings, and under circumstances of great bodily suffer- 
ing. They encountered a tremendous thunder storm, and 
nearly lost themselves, amidst the darkness and tempest, among 
a labyrinth of chasms in which they became involved. Drench- 
ed, scorched, and half dead, they reached Chamonix at half 
past eight in the evening, having been absent only thirtyseven 
hours. 

In an account, which our author gives, at the end of his vol- 
ume, of the different ascents to the summit of Mont Blanc, the 
whole number of successful ones is reckoned at fourteen. Of 
the gentlemen who have accomplished these, the majority are 
Englishmen, ten being their number. Of the rest, two are 
Americans, two Swiss, one Russian, one German, one Dutch- 
man, and one Savoyard. The two Americans were Dr Van Ren- 
salaer and Mr Howard.* Weare quite satisfied with our portion 


* We understand that a short account of the ascent made by these gentle- 
men, was published in this country ; but we have not seen it. 
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of honor thus conferred, and hope that neither brother nor 
friend of ours will hazard his life to increase it. 


‘ Mountain !—That firm and ardent Genevese,* 
The enthusiast child of science, whose bold foot 
Bounded across thine ice rents, who disdained 
The frozen outworks of thy steep ravines, 

And through a labyrinth of crystal rocks 
Pressed his untired ascent, e’en he, and all 

His iron band of native mountaineers, 

While scaling the aérial cupola 

Of Nature’s temple, owned a breathless pang. 
Thy most attenuate element is fit 

For angel roamings. True, his zealous mind 
Achieved its philosophic aim, and marked 

And measured thee ; but turned to earthly climes 
Full soon, and bent in gladness toward the vale. 
Mountain !—The sons of science or of taste 
Need not essay such triumph. ’T is more wise 
And happier—till a fiery chariot wait— 

To scan from lesser heights thy glorious whole.’ 





Art. IV.—1. Library of Useful Knowledge. Published under 


the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. London. Baldwin, and Cradock. 1828. 
8vo. 35 No’s. 

2.An Address delivered before the Members of the New Bed- 
ford Lyceum, at their first Meeting, Dec. 18, 1828. By 
Tuomas A. Greene. New Bedford. Benjamin T. Cong- 
don. 1829. pp. 19. 


Tue hope of human nature grows strong within us, we dare 


to say so, though we have many misgiving fears. We fear, 
because the current of things has so long gone against it, and 
still does, in so many quarters. We fear, too, because every- 
thing is at stake. But then, we hope for the same reason, 
because we confide too much in the good providence of God, 
to believe that where everything is at stake, all will be lost. 
We hope, too, because the lights of promise are kindling, one 


* De Saussure. 
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after another, in our horizon, and betoken a coming day. We 
hope strongly, when we contemplate the noble company of 
men in this country, and in England, and in France, too; a 
company, composed of the wealthy, the wise, and the good; a 
class hitherto, as a class, unknown in the world, who have stepped 
forth from their ordinary pursuits, and are uniting their counsels 
and labors to raise the human mind from ignorance and debase- 
ment; who, like Nehemiah of old, cannot be content with the 
splendors of Babylon, who feel a public and a pitying spirit 
amidst the pursuits of a too often selfish ambition and pros- 
perity, whose ‘countenances grow sad’ even when they ‘take 
up the wine’ in the feastings of their palaces, and who ask 
leave of their magnificent offices and appointments and distinc- 
tions, to go forth, and ‘build up the walls and the waste places 
of Jerusalem.’ 

We should venture too much, perhaps, if we were to ascribe 
so holy an impulse to the society, whose publications are named 
at the head of this article. We have, if it must be confessed, 
the old Trojan fear upon us;—we are afraid of men even when 
they are ‘bringing gifts,’ to the altars of benevolence; we are 
afraid of men, even when they are doing right. But we cer- 
tainly have hailed the projects of this Society, as among the 
great and worthy promises of the age. It is true, that the 
pleasure we had expected from their publications is more than 
slightly dashed with disappointment. ‘They fail in their great 
object. They are not adapted to the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge among the mass of the people. We speak now of the 
scientific tracts particularly; some of which, to be understood, 
must be studied, even by men of education. Of this the 
Society seems to have become aware; and its directors now 
announce, as in course of preparation, another series of tracts, 
of a more simple character, under the title of a ‘Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge.’ 

It seems to be difficult to obtain, from learned men, scientific 
treatises that are sufficiently elementary and simple. ‘They 
cannot come down, or they do not comprehend how far they 
must come, to meet the uneducated mind. We were much 
struck with the anecdote of the youthful Dugald Stewart, who, 
having taught his father’s class in mathematics with singular 
success, and being asked the reason of it, modestly but justly 
answered, that it was probably because he was only ‘three days 
ahead of the class.’ We do not suppose that men can be too 
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learned; but when they undertake to become instructers of the 
illiterate, they are liable to forget how many steps, on the path 
of their own acquisitions, they have to travel back, before they 
can come into contact with the minds of their pupils. We 
dwell upon this point a moment, for we prophesy that such 
labors will ere long be undertaken in this country. It would 
be the first and fittest work of a National Lyceum, should such 
an institution be formed. And we make these suggestions the 
rather, because there is no other way to help the difficulty 
which the English Society is experiencing, but to appeal to the 
learned themselves. It is impossible to have a committee of 
publication and censorship, who may return their tracts to 
men of distinguished ae and say to them, ‘You must 
give us something better.’ e cannot treat such men in this 
way. We cannot dictate to the chief artists how they shall do 
their work, or how they shall explain their principles. And if 
they will not condescend to let themselves down to the office 
of instructing children, if they will not lay aside the idea of 
composing able and reputable treatises on science, if they will 
not leave their academic halls and come into our Lyceums, 
to express ourselves figuratively, they might as well do nothing. 
It will be to no purpose, to worse than no purpose, to raise great 
funds and great expectations; for the one will be wasted, and 
the other disappointed. 

It cannot be expected of us that we should go into any mi- 
nute criticism on the publications of the English Society. The 
historical and biographical portion of its tracts leaves nothing, 
perhaps, to be wished for. We shall look with great interest 
for the new series. Of Mr Greene’s Address we shall speak 
more particularly, when we come, as we shall naturally do, in 
pursuance of these remarks, to take notice of Lyceums, as one 
means of accomplishing the great objects to which we have 
referred. But before doing this, we shall take the liberty to 
give ourselves some range on the general subject. 


We have spoken of what we trust we shall be accused of 
nothing fanciful for denominating, ‘the hope of human nature ;’ 
and we wish it were possible to awaken a new feeling in the 
world concerning it. We aver that it is the great hope and 
only refuge, whether for the philanthropist or the philosopher. 
For philosophy, the philosophy of a moral being, must be 
dark, as well as philanthropy sad, but for the brightening of this 
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hope. We will not measure our words here. We fearlessly 

say, that nothing on earth ought to be precious, or agitating, or 

delightful, or glorious, compared with the hope of raising hu- 

man nature towards the virtue and nobleness and bliss, of which 

it is capable, and of which it has so lamentably failed. If any 

one should smile at our phrase, or our meaning—provided he 

were worth disputing with—we would say to him, ‘ Everything 

centres here. ‘The cause of human nature is the great cause, 

compared with which everything on earth dwindles into insig- 
nificance. Everything is suspended upon it. Everything 
must rise or fall with it. Governments, institutions, laws, scep- 
tres, dominions, are good or evil, only as they raise or depress 
the human soul. Freedom is but a name, wisdom is but craft, 
and learning is folly, if it do not help this cause. ‘That glory 
of God, of which theologians say so much, must receive its 
chief illustration on earth, from the advancement of human 
nature. ‘The mystery of providence grows dark without this 
prospect. ‘The experience of ages has been wasted, if it does 
not come to this result; the long series of human griefs and 
struggles has been wasted; and toils and labors have been 
spent, and holy tears and precious blood have been poured out 
in vain, but for this. But for this, the visions of poetry are 
dreams; the brightest and most soothing imaginations of genius 
are unproductive reveries; and the word of inspiration will not 
accomplish that whereto it is sent; and holy prayers of faith 
will have gone forth into the empty air; and the rapt soul of 
the seer, and the watcher, and the waiting servant of God, 
‘rapt into future” and better “times,” must have grown dark and 
desolate as the grave.’ 

The hope of human nature is the Christian’s hope. The 
Master of Christians labored, and prayed, and suffered for it. 
None of all the philosophers and sages, with whom he is some- 
times compared, ever took human nature by the hand, stooped 
to it, in its lowest forms, communed with it in its deepest 
miseries, saw the treasure of great price beneath the despised 
garb of publicans and sinners; none ever approached even so 
far as enthusiasm towards the all-absorbing mission and aim of 
him, who came to save that which was lost. And nothing 
but his religion, we may add, will ever make men feel as they 
ought towards the improvement of their kind. ‘The world, the 
ambitious, covetous, voluptuous, and selfish world, will idly pass 
it by. The infidel philosopher will scowl with misanthropic 
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scorn, over the picture which he has drawn of human debase- 
ment. It is only christian men, who will take this holy cause 
home to their hearts, and ponder it, and pray over it, and so 
indentify themselves with their race, as almost to feel that they 
individually rise or fall, prosper or fail, with the great cause of 
human nature. We know such men, and revere them; men, to 
whom these thoughts come, often and unbidden; who wear out 
many a lonely vigil with these meditations; whose words of 
lofty reasoning and promise, strike upon our ears, we had almost 
said, like voices of inspiration and prophecy; men who live 
much in this great hope of human nature; who solace even 
their private and individual griefs with it; who bear up under 
the load of depressed spirits, and beguile their very sickness 
and pain with this cheering expectation. 

Let us, if any will, be called enthusiasts on this theme. 
Projects of improvement, we hope, are not very extravagant 
things. Is not the world all alive to them? Look at our 
Agricultural Societies, and the zeal of men to improve soils. 
It is well; but we would there were a proportionable zeal to 
cultivate the neglected, the ‘fallow ground’ of human nature. 
And there are many that go forth, and we wish that we could 
go with them, to muse and moralize and kindle up glorious 
enthusiasm, amidst the ruins of ancient art. But we feel, that 
there are holier ruins all around us, the ruins of human nature, 
that is well compared to ‘a city broken down, and without 
walls.” ‘The crumbling columns and temples of the elder 
world, present no such ruins, at once so noble and mournful, as 
every man may approach in the unwalled city, in the waste 
temple of his own mind. 

The truth is, we have not yet considered what human nature 
might be. We have taken our ideas of it, rather from the abuse, 
than from the use, of its powers. Men have not made the 
requisite exertion, nor in the right direction, for their develope- 
ment. No age has been entirely favorable to this endeavour, no 
state of society, no maxims of life, no system of education. 
Things act upon the mind in combination; and even where one 
part of the system of influences is brought to considerable 
perfection, as learning, or liberty, for instance, there are so many 
things bad around it, as more than half to neutralize its good 
effects. And thus it has happened that even the best of re- 
ligions has been often perverted to evil. The aggregate of 
social influences, at any rate, that have borne upon the human 
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character, has been unfriendly to its elevation. We have seen, 
therefore, little of what men may be. On no subject, it is to be 
apprehended, are duller conceptions prevailing than on this; 
what man might be, what he ought to be, what a noble being 
was designed to stand forth the lord of this lower creation. 
Alas! men can more easily tell you the fine and desirable 
points of anything, of a noble animal, of a splendid building, 
of anything, more easily than that. And how is it strange, 
then, that men have thought meanly of their nature, and that 
the dignity of human nature, a theme that should shake our 
pulpits as with thunder, that should be sounded out with a voice 
as if to wake the dead, has been little better than a phrase of 
sickening sentiment, and a theme of puerile declamation. 

We talk about the badness of human nature; but do any of 
us consider what a poor chance it has had? We have starved 
it, and dwarfed it; and, at length, we end the series of wrongs, 
by scorning it. Look abroad upon the face of society, and 
especially in the old world, and say, what chance is there, but 
that which the furnace gives to the ore, that amidst the feverish 
struggles of ambition, the graspings of covetousness, the obsti- 
nate hold of the selfish upon all they have, the proud exclusive- 
ness of the higher classes, the jealousies of the lower, the toils 
of the poor,.and the indulgences of the voluptuous—what 
chance there is, that any noble and manly virtues will grow up 
to their just height. What chance has there been for the mass 
of men in those countries, to be intelligent? And if not intelli- 
gent, what chance have they had of being free, virtuous, and 
happy? What chance is there, that wisdom will spring from 
the beaten paths of cruel and mechanical toil, from the dust 
and din of oppressive and unrelieved labor, or from gewgaw 
distinctions and titles; in one word, from that rubbish of su- 
perannuated folly in every form, that is so plentifully mingled 
with almost all the social and political institutions in the world ? 
Do the spade and the plough teach knowledge? Do spinning- 
jennies discourse wisdom? Are stars and garters Masonic 
emblems? ‘These questions will not be misconstrued, we pre- 
sume, into a proposal rashly to abolish titles; much less to 
abolish toils. Nevertheless, we do conceive that this part of 
the system of life, is about as badly arranged as it can be, for 
the real improvement of men. It is work, work, work, on the 
one hand, and on the other a no less fatal leisure and inde- 
pendence. n the one hand, it is dire and reckless poverty ; 
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and on the other, a dissolute and reckless superfluity. If 
something of all this mighty exertion, and enterprise, and labor, 
and expenditure, which makes up the active world, could be 
converted to the cause of human improvement; if all the en- 
ergies of human nature and life could be combined, and devoted 
to this end; if we could see individual men putting forth their 
powers to the utmost effort and trial, keeping a sleepless watch 
over themselves, pressing forward every day, and every day 
making new advances, regarding every attainment as a step, 
from which to reach higher and farther; if we could see men, 
stepping forth on the theatre of this world with the noble 
demeanour and countenance that would become beings so ex- 
alted, we should then begin to perceive what men might be, 
what they never have been. e should then be able boldly 
to point to such an example, to redeem the long abiding re- 
proach of human nature. 

It is a sad reflection, but we must dwell upon it. We must 
say, and will say, without hesitation, that we are dissatisfied, 
greatly, almost wholly dissatisfied, with any state of society, 
that ever yet has existed, as a field for human improvement. 
When we look over the world, and the world’s history, there is 
nothing that is so fitted to strike and pain the mind, as the 
extreme contrast between what the world was evidently made 
to be, and what it is. Even from the simple external aspects 
of things, we may gather this conclusion. It is a fair creation, 
and was fitted for noble influences and uses. The glorious 
canopy of the heavens was not designed to be spread over an 
ignoble race. And everything beneath, the elements, waters, 
and groves, hills and vallies, are moulded into forms of enrap- 
turing beauty, that have power, one might imagine, to impart 
their own beauty to the minds that dwell among them. And 
the human soul is capable of being touched to these finer issues. 
And if, knowing all this, a stranger frona some distant world, 
should alight upon our planet—if a stranger to the actual state of 
things, but knowing what it might be, should alight amidst the 
fair and rich scenes of our summer landscapes, he would expect 
the inhabitants of such a. world to sweep by him, with the 
majestic step and mien of angels with their robes of light, and 
their voices ‘discoursing music.’-—‘ These,’ he would say, ‘are 
the abodes of innocence. Here dwell inviolate truth and faith, 
and divine simplicity, and blessed friendship. Brethren dwell 
here, and this fair earth is not rent with violence, nor watered 
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with tears, nor stained with blood, nor does it bear the foot- 
steps of the proud and scornful, nor does it echo to the com- 
plaints of the neglected or miserable.’ Alas! how different is 
the reality!’ How lamentable is the story of human fortunes, all 
over the world! Oh! it is wonderful, that a set of beings, 
endowed with reason, endowed with sense, to say nothing of the 
moral soul, should have played the fool and the maniac as men 
have done. Look at things upon a great scale, or at things upon 
a small scale, and we find it everywhere the same. Look at 
war, that stupendous insanity. Look at the single history of 
that being, who has gone to his account with the blood of two 
millions of men staining his imperial robe, and the groans of 
millions unnumbered, to usher him to his audit—and yet listen 
to the canonizing shout of half the world, as the story of his 
wonderful and awful career is told, and compute, if you can, 
the immensity of the guilt on the one hand, and the folly on 
the other. Look, again, at the vast regions of groaning servi- 
tude ; and then, at the more numerous, and more miserable 
slaves of vice, that are crowding the ten thousand avenues 
of death and hell, in the villages and cities of the world. 
Then, descend into the retreats of private and domestic life, 
and see how many untold miseries of evil passion are there ; 
and, at last, penetrate into the recesses of the human heart, 
and see it, restless, disordered, and discontented, suffering 
wounds without cause, and afflictions without reason, miserable 
when it might be happy, evil, when to be good is its interest as 
much as its duty. 

Add to all this, those delusions of opinion, those mistakes of 
abused human nature, those lies of the perverted heart, by 
which this mighty system of national, social, and individual sin 
and folly is supported, and it seems almost as if there was 
neither light nor hope. ‘There is darkness upon the nations, 
and it is almost the darkness of despair; darkness in their 
institutions, their pursuits, their plans of enjoyment, their very 
ideas of happiness. After six thousand years of teaching, 
men have not learned to live, either as physical, or as intellec- 
tual, or as moral beings. ‘The science of living well and hap- 
pily, is the science least of all understood, or even studied. 
This reckless waste of life, and of all that is good in life, which 
we see everywhere; this universal seeking of happiness 
abroad, when the springs of it are within us; this blinding and 
higoted folly of accounting sin a pleasure, and duty a task, 
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tedious and irksome in the performance; and then these be- 
wildering voices of ambition, avarice, and pleasure, which fill 
the world with strife and uproar; this press and throng of 
selfish passions and worldly competitions; these contests for 
distinction, these jealousies of fashion, wit, and beauty, these 
bitter sighings of discontent—alas! what power, what mighty 
power is ever to correct these evils? 

If we should answer, that we do not know, we should be 
false to our own principles. We do hope in human nature 
after all its mistakes. We do trust in the reason of man that it 
will yet be schooled to wisdom. We do confide in his con- 
science, that it will yet gather strength to resist temptation. 
We believe, that all experience is not to be lost upon a reason- 
ing, inquiring, and suffering world. We believe in God, and 
are firmly persuaded, that his designs are better for us, than 
human life has yet unfolded. Something can, ought, and must be 
done. These are our watch words. We know that they will carry 
to many, a sound of enthusiasm, as well as of innovation. But the 
most captious and cold-blooded misanthropist might well take 
side with us in this matter, for nobody complains so much of the 
state of the world as he does. It is not he, that takes the 
world to be well enough as it is; and he ought to have patience, 
at least, if other men try to make it better and wiser. Or, if 
it will greatly relieve him, let him criticise. It is not that sound, 
that will stop the movement of the world. He may say, with 
the significant air of superior wisdom, that the movement of 
the world must be slow; but is that a good reason why no effort 
at all should be made for its advancement? When we say that 
something can be done, we do not say that it can be done in a 
moment. 

But something can be done. We repeat; and let it be re- 
membered, too, that every man can do something. Let each 
one begin with himself; let him make himself wiser and better. 
That is the first, and great work. But he should not stop with 
that. ‘Let every man mind not his own things only, but also 
the things of another.’ Let every man consider with himself, 
what he can do for that worthiest object of life, the improve- 
ment of his kind. Let those who are thus minded, go single- 
handed, and meet the evils of poverty and ignorance, in the 
thronged paths and crowded by-ways of our cities. Let others, 
if it please them, combine in their exertions to do good. Let 
the ingenious devise methods of human improvement, and the 
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judicious correct them. Let him, whose heart can indite a 
good matter, and him who has the pen of a ready writer, 
bring his offering of earnest thoughts and words, to the great 
cause. Let the active give range to their activity, wide as the 
regions of ignorance, and vice, and misery. Let some devote 
themselves to the suppression of intemperance. Let others 
search our prisons, and listen to the groans or the execra- 
tions that long have issued from them, unheard and unpitied. 
Let others still, build up the waste places of Zion, or go forth 
and erect altars to the true God, amidst the fanes of idolatry. 
Let the learned contribute their knowledge to this great work, 
the lofty their influence, the wise their legislation, the powerful 
their authority. Let the tone of education, and morality, and 
religion, be raised. Let the eloquent give their exhortation, 
and the rich of their wealth, and the faithful their endeavours, 
and the good their prayers, to the one great, united, universal 
effort, to make the world better and happier. Something of 
all this, we thank God, is beginning to be done; and we trust 
that what has been accomplished is only a pledge for what is 
yet to be undertaken. 

In this wide field of exertion, however, we are led at present 
to direct our attention to a single point; and we are not sure, 
that it is not the central and most prominent point of all. We 
mean, the diffusion of useful knowledge ; and we mean by use- 
ful knowledge, all that information of every kind which may 
contribute to the welfare and happiness of human society. Let 
us make man intelligent. Let us try a new experiment for his 
improvement, and let us put it on the basis of his understanding. 
This is the only foundation on which to rear for him any exalted 
character or permanent happiness. His very virtues and af- 
fections are valueless without intelligence. And true devotion, 
the right contemplation of God, is the noblest act of reason, as 
well as the noblest exercise of feeling. And we aver, that the 
experiment we propose, never yet has been tried on a large 
scale. Rome had her gifted and eloquent men, but her citi- 
zens were not intelligent. ‘The Athenians were an acute peo- 
ple, but their acuteness appeared chiefly in wit and trifling. 
And the modern civilized world has not pretended to show any 
large masses of intelligent population, except in Scotland and 
in this country. But we are afraid that the intelligence of our 
own people is much overrated. We cannot call him an intelli- 
gent man, who is all his life long turning over soils, of which 
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he knows not the properties, or the process of improving, or 
who is using diagrams in mechanism, of which he understands 
none of the principles, or who, in political affairs, gives his suf- 
frage at the instance of a party, without being able to assign 
any good reason for his choice, or, in fine, who, with a perfect 
dread of religious inquiry, takes the creed which his teacher 
delivers him. We should expect that those whose minds had 
been turned to the real love of knowledge—a thing that our 
schools hitherto have had very little tendency to bring about— 
would at least gain an acquaintance with those things, with 
which they are brought into close and continual contact. 

It seems to us, moreover, and by itself considered, a grievous 
wrong to the human mind, that it should pass through a world 
like this, in such ignorance as generally prevails, of all the 
wonders it contains. It is a wrong, if we might say so, to the 
Creator. He has spread around us, on every side, miracles of 
his power and wisdom. He has filled all nature with the most 
beautiful and wonderful evidences of design and benevolence. 
He has crowded all the forms of animal and vegetable life, 
with models of unequalled art. He has fearfully and wonder- 
fully made the human frame—made it, as one has said, ‘a 
cluster of contrivances,’—and to what end has he done all this, 
but that it should be seen and understood? He has placed in 
this world one being, and only one that is capable of under- 
standing it; and is it not an unnatural stupidity, and a grievous 
misfortune in this sole pupil of nature, if he knows nothing 
about it? This knowledge ‘is not afar off, but it is nigh’ to 
him. He cannot step from his door, but elements, forms, 
principles, illustrations press around him, as it were, and solicit 
his attention. ‘The light, the air, the ocean, the solid earth are 
all filled with wonders. Philosophers who have inquired into 
these things, come back, and report to us the discovery of new 
worlds—worlds -within worlds, beneath the covering of every 
animal and plant, and in the structure of every flower of the 
field, and every shell of the sea-shore. Each department of 
that world of mechanism which is found in every vegetable, 
and insect, is made the subject of Philosophical ‘Transactions, 
and elaborate works of science. And yet the mass of mankind 
pass through this magnificent theatre, richer than all that hu- 
man imagination could devise and human art frame, as igno- 
rant of its interior structure and symmetry, and the skill of its 
Architect, as if they had lived upon a barren mountain, or in a 
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subterranean mine. A world of wonders and beauties is, as it 
were, thrown away upon them.—And it is not for the want of 
time; that they are ignorant of all this. It does not require 
profound learning to understand it. Much time and study are 
indeed requisite for the examination of these subjects ; but the 
results, the important results, are few, simple, and intelligible. 
Of the time which the active and the laborious portion of the 
world, which the body of mankind enjoys for leisure and amuse- 
ment, one tenth part would be sufficient for the most material 
and important acquisitions in useful science. Neither is there 
any want of means, of funds, to procure books, and form libra- 
ries. There is a want of nothing, necessary to the end, but 
inclination. 

And it is from awakening this inclination among men, it is 
from the diffusion of useful knowledge of every sort, among 
the body of mankind, that we derive one of our strongest 
grounds of hope for human nature, and for the world. It was, 
for this reason, that we hailed the establishment of the mechan- 
ics’ associations of England. And it is with the same hope 
and interest, that we now look for some aid in the great cause, 
to the Lyceums of this country.—We shall ask the indulgence 
of our readers for a few remarks on the plan now proposed for 
spreading scientific and other useful knowledge among the body 
of our people. 


There is not very much to be said of this institution; or at 
least, not much is necessary. The project of Lyceums is a 
very simple one ; very congenial to the tastes of the people of 
this country, and much more novel in its name, than in its 
principles and objects. If Lyceums had been called ‘ Library 
Societies,’ which they might as well, the people of New Eng- 
land, at least, would have felt quite familiar with them; for 
social libraries have always been known in almost all our vil- 
lages and townships. Only connect with the purchasing of 
a library, regular meetings of its proprietors for mutual confer- 
ence and improvement, to be carried on by means of conver- 
sation, debates, dissertations, or lectures, as the case may be, 
and you havea Lyceum. Apparatus, models, &c., for illustrating 
the sciences, would be obtained, as the wants of the institution 
required, or its resources would permit; and in villages con- 
siderable enough to justify the expense, buildings might be 
erected, with rooms for the library, lectures, apparatus, Nc. ; 
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or schoolhouses a little enlarged, would very well answer the 
purpose. This is the whole of the strange business, with the 
mystery of its new name, that is now attracting the attention of 
the good people of our New England States; and if we under- 
stand their character, it will attract more attention. 

With regard to the name we make an extract from Mr 
Greene’s Address. 

‘ As there always is, or ought to be, some meaning in a name, 
the question has very naturally been asked, What is the meaning 
of this name which you have assumed? At the risk of appear- 
ing to take upon myself the superfluous task of explaining to 
many what they better know than I know how to tell them, I 
will answer .the question. In the prosperous days of ancient 
Greece, her territory was divided into many small, but indepen- 


dent republics. Among these, Athens was distinguished for her. 


attainments in literature and the arts; nearly all the historians, 
orators, and poets of that age were hers, and to the schools of 
her philosophers the youths of other nations resorted for instruc- 
tion. The place where Plato delivered his lectures was desig- 
nated as the Academy, and that appropriated to Aristotle was 
known as the Lyceum. These were beautiful groves in the 
suburbs of Athens, with shaded walks and porticos adapted to 
the accommodation of the teachers and their pupils.’—*‘ Aristotle 
usually delivered his lectures while walking in the grove of the 
Lyceum ’—and ‘we think there is a peculiar fitness in this name; 
for the plan upon which these institutions are to be conducted 
partakes more nearly of the popular character of the lectures of 
the Athenian schools than any modern system of instruction 
with which we are acquainted.’ pp. 7,8. 


This address of Mr Greene is a very sensible and judicious 
performance. We wish that many of our Lyceums might give 
as good augury, in their opening addresses, of the ability and 
discernment, with which their objects will be prosecuted. The 
writer has evidently looked around him with an observant eye, 
and has given just what the occasion demanded, an address, 
local and appropriate ; a discourse, encouraging to exertion. by 
pointing out the way. . Most of the topics are too local, indeed, 
to warrant us in making extracts. e take a single passage 
further, on the moral advantages to be expected from Lyceums. 


‘I shall not feel that I have discharged the whole duty which 
the occasion calls for at my hands, without adverting again more 
particularly to the moral benefit which may be anticipated from 
this association. From all the divisions, ranks, and classes of 
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society, we are to meet here on neutral ground ; with one com- 
mon object in view, to which the efforts of all will be directed. 
We come, as has been already said, to teach and to be taught 
in our turn; to instruct and to be instructed. While we mingle 
together in these pursuits, we shall learn to know each other 
more intimately ; we shall remove many of the prejudices which 
ignorance or partial acquaintance with each other had fostered. 
These prejudices are mutual; every man has doubtless his 
share. In the parties and sects into which we are divided, we 
sometimes learn to love our brother at the expense of him whom 
we do not in so many respects regard as a brother. If at one 
place we are in danger of imbibing these exclusive and anti- 
social feelings, we must go to another place to forget them ; and 
we are erecting here an altar, on which many of our mistaken, 
rather than misanthropic prejudices will be laid, and from which 
we may return to our homes and our firesides with kindlier 
feelings towards one another, because we have learned to know 
one another better.’ p. 18. oa 


We do not hesitate to say that we look with much expecta- 
tion to the Lyceum, should it succeed, a’ a place for the culti- 
vation of a manly self-respect and christian liberality, superior 
to the low, sectarian jealousies and prejudices that now so much 
prevail. Its probable moral effect, too, especially upon young 
men entering into the active business or the laborious occupa- 
tions of life, appears to us as a feature of great promise. bet 
any man become interested in a social institution of this kind ; 
let him become familiar with its library and its lecture room; 
let him anticipate, with pleasure, the evening of assembling ; 
let there be ties thus formed between the reading of his fire- 
side and an association of friends and fellow citizens, all eager 
in the pursuit of knowledge ; and how many beautiful fountains 
have you opened to that mind, how many objects more inter- 
esting than all the allurements of vice, how many safeguards of 
virtue, have you placed around him! 

In one respect, the Lyceum is an experiment. It is an ex- 
periment upon the general intelligence and love of knowledge. 
But this is the only source of doubt upon the subject. There 
can be no question of its utility, if it is entered into with hearti- 
ness, and carried on with spirit. It is certainly a mode of pur- 
suing knowledge, that possesses some peculiar attractions and 
advantages. It is social, mutual, communicative. A man often 
gains a double knowledge of a-subject, by undertaking to com- 
municate his ideas upon it.. And that which is brought forward 
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in the Lyceum, and illustrated, as many subjects will be, by ex- 
periments, drawing, or models, will be far more interesting, than 
the same thing coming from the silent pages of a book. In fact, 
books alone will not serve the purpose of popular instruction. 

The project, if it is feasible, is certainly most reasonable. If 
the sole object of such an association were to bring its members 
acquainted with the natural sciences, with that world of myste- 
ries and wonders which surrounds them, it would be sufficient 
to justify the undertaking, and all the zeal that can be lavished 
upon it. But’ no limitation need to be placed to the variety of 
useful subjects, that might attract the attention of a Lyceum. 
Not only the physical sciences, but history, both civil and reli- | 
gious, moral philosophy, political economy, and many other 
subjects, might, as circumstances favored, be pursued, at least 
in their elementary principles. From ten or twenty years, 
from two or three generations, employed in this way, might not 
great results be expected? Is it not worth while to make the 
trial ? 

Let us not complain of human nature, let not the world com- 
plain of the badness of its condition, till greater efforts are made 
for, its improvement; till light is preferred to darkness; till 
knowledge is sought for as eagerly as wealth ; till virtue com- 
mands more treasures and more labors in its cause, than vice 5 © 
till projects for the public good shall acquire something of the 
zeal of projects for private aggrandizement. ‘Till then, it would 
be premature to judge of the nature of man or of the wisdom 
of Providence, for we cannot fairly comprehend either. 

The work to be done is great; but now is not the time to 
be discouraged. In darker ages, amidst untoward circum- 
stances, in danger, if not despondency, the noble company of 
confessors and martyrs have been true to the cause of God, 
and of human welfare. Their commission, attested with holy 
vows and prayers, and sealed in their blood, they have sent 
down to us; and faint-hearted and false shall we be, if we do 
not and dare not accept the trust. ‘They ‘compass us about 
as a cloud of witnesses,’ and enforce the apostolic exhortation 
that we ‘run with patience the race that is set before us.’ Bet- 
ter times have come ; let them not witness worse endeavours. 
Let the auspices of the age cheer us on. If faith has held out 
in gloomier days, let it not fail now. It may be thought, that in 
the views we have given of the state of the world, we have 
made the ways of Providence dark. We cannot help the sad 
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truth; we cannot make out the state of the human race to be 
better than we have represented ; and we see not, indeed, that 
the inference with regard to Providence is darker in the case 
of the world, than in the case of an individual. But if there 
be a problem, a mystery, we lay on good men the charge to 
clear it up. They only can do it. One vigorous, persevering 
exertion, all over the world, to raise the human race to know- 
ledge and virtue, would do more to ‘ vindicate the ways of God 
to man,’ than the speculations of philosophers for centuries. 





Art. V.—The Course of Time; a Poem, in ten Books. By 
Rosert Poitiox, A. M. The fifth Edition. Edinburgh. 
William Blackwood. 1828. 12mo. pp. 394. 


Tue Reverend Mr Balwhidder, the author of the ‘ Annals 
of the Parish,’ had the design of writing ‘an orthodox poem, 
like Paradise Lost, by John Milton, wherein he proposed to 
treat more at large of original sin, and the great mystery of 
redemption.’ What he only contemplated, the Reverend Mr 
Pollok has executed, and in a manner so satisfactory, so 
accordant, as far as we can judge, with the conceptions of the 
Reverend Mr Balwhidder, as to leave no room for regret that 
his design was not carried into effect. ‘The great popularity 
of Mr Pollok’s production is a sufficient pledge of its merit. 
The copy before us is of the fifth Edinburgh edition; and it 
has, as we are told, been twice stereotyped in our country. 

It is, indeed, a poem treating of high matters. The time 
supposed, is some period beyond the consummation of this 
world. <A beatified spirit, whom we should have supposed to 
have been that of a Calvinistic divine, if the writer had 
not informed us that it was the spirit of some great poet, is 
represented as giving an account of this world to another 
blessed spirit, newly arrived from a distant planet, and to 
two seraphs, who accompany him, for the purpose of having 
their curiosity satisfied also. He explains to them all those 
facts respecting the past and yet future history of man, which 
we find stated in Ridgeley’s Body of Divinity, and other works 
of like authority on the subject ; and introduces a great variety 
of matter upon a multitude of interesting topics, such as pride, 
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ambition, vanity, avarice, infidelity, Unitarianism, government, 
modern politics, and modern authors. ‘The writer has made 
quite an extensive display of his powers; and we must confess, 
that in attempting to follow him, our faculties have been so 
‘strained by this celestial colloquy divine,’ that we could, we 
think, have ‘sought repair’ even from a novel by Lady Mor- 
gan. Our perceptions have become confused. We have at 
times almost lost the consciousness that we were reading. We 
seemed to make no progress; and were disheartened, like a 
traveller in one of those solemn desarts where nothing is to 
be seen but sand and sky. We have nearly despaired of 
being able conscientiously to review the production; for we 
conceive that an honest reviewer must read a considerable 
part of a book which he makes the subject of an article. We 
hope, however, to give proof that we have done in this respect, 
all that a humane individual could require. 

We ought to premise that, however it may be with the 
applause of others, our praises, at least, are entirely unpreju- 
diced. Not only is man in general spoken of in such vitupera- 
tive language, as is adapted to produce a slight degree of 
warmth in all who are not separated from the rest of their 
species as elect or evangelical ; but we Unitarians in particular 
are treated with all the bitterness of scorn. After describing 
various wicked persons, the beatified spirit expresses himself 
thus ;— 


‘Another, stranger and more wicked still, 
With dark and dolorous labor, ill applied, 
With many a gripe of conscience, and with most 
Unhealthy and abortive reasoning, 
That brought his sanity to serious doubt, 
’Mong wise and honest men, maintained that He, 
First Wisdom, Great Messiah, Prince of Peace, 
The second of the uncreated Three, 
Was nought but man, of earthly origin. 
Thus making void the sacrifice divine, 
And leaving guilty men, God’s holy law 
Still unatoned, to work them endless death.’ p. 45. 


This is cruel and piercing satire. But our feelings will not 
prevent us from doing justice to the work. In executing this 
design, our best course will be first to select a few striking 
examples of its beauty and power. , 

The following pleasing description is part of a long account 
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of the images painted on the walls of hell. The account occurs 
near the commencement of the poem, serving to welcome the 
reader, and prepare him for the entertamment which follows. 
The sight is described by the new planetary spirit as viewed by 
him on his way to heaven. 


‘Fast by the side of this unsightly thing, 
Another was pourtrayed, more hideous still ; 
Who sees it once shall wish to see ’t no more. 
Forever undescribed let it remain! 

Only this much I may or can unfold. 

Far out it thrust a dart that might have made 
The knees of terror quake, and on it hung, 
Within the triple barbs, a being pierced 
Through soul and body both. Of heavenly make 
Original the being seemed, but fallen, 

And worn and wasted with enormous wo. 

And still around the everlasting lance, 

It writhed, convulsed, and uttered mimic groans ; 
And tried and wished, and ever tried and wished 
To die ; but could not die. Oh, horrid sight! 

I trembling gazed, and listened, and heard this voice 
Approach my ear; This is Eternal Death. 


‘Nor these alone. Upon that burning wall, 
In horrible emblazonry, were limned 
All shapes, all forms, all modes of wretchedness, 
And agony, and grief, and desperate wo. 
And prominent in characters of fire, 
Where’er the eye could light, these words you read ; 
** Who comes this way, behold, and fear to sin!” 
Amazed I stood; and thought such imagery 
Foretokened, within, a dangerous abode.’ pp. 12, 138. 


The old readers of the Edinburgh Review may recollect, 
that Brother Cary, on his voyage to the East Indies, had 
‘much pleasure’ one day, and ‘some sweetness’ the next, in 
reading Edwards’s sermon on the Justice of God in the Dam- 
nation of Sinners. No doubt others will enjoy equal pleasure 
and sweetness in reading the description from which we have 
quoted. It is remarkable that the imaginations of both Pollok 
and Edwards flame out upon the subject of hell, with a splen- 
dor which nowhere else appears in their works. 

We proposed to select; but there is little room for selection. 
The following is an account of the meeting between the beati- 
fied spirit and his auditors. 
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‘Of Adam’s race he was, and lonely sat, 
By chance that day, in meditation deep, 
Reflecting much of time, and earth, and man. 
And now to pensive, now to cheerful notes, 
He touched a harp of wondrous melody. 
A golden harp it was, a precious gift, 
Which, at the day of judgment, with the crown 
Of life, he had received from God’s own hand, 
Reward due to his service done on earth. 


‘He sees their coming, and with greeting kind, 
And welcome, not of hollow forged smiles, 
And ceremonious compliment of phrase, 
But of the heart sincere, into his bower 
Invites. Like greeting they returned. Not bent 
In low obeisancy, from creature most 
Unfit to creature ; but with manly form 
Upright they entered in; though high his rank, 
His wisdom high, and mighty his renown. 
And thus, deferring all apology, 
The two their new companion introduced.’ pp. 18, 19. 


We do not like to dwell on the conception of the presenta- 
tion harp ; but let us examine particularly the last paragraph. 
The meaning is, that the beatified spirit received his visitors 
kindly and sincerely, not ceremoniously; and that the two 
seraphs and the planetary spirit did not make him low bows, 
which should not be made to any creature. How striking and 
just is the last thought ; and with what vigor of amplification 
does the writer expand those few simple ideas! 

Yet this is not more admirable than the ‘ divine philosophy,’ 
not ‘harsh nor crabbed,’ contained in the following lines. 


‘ Pride, self-adorning pride, was primal cause 
Of all sin past, all pain, all wo to come. 
Unconquerable pride! first, eldest sin, 

Great fountain-head of evil! highest source, 
Whence flowed rebellion ’gainst the Omnipotent, 
Whence hate of man to man, and all else ill. 
Pride at the bottom of the human heart 

Lay, and gave root and nourishment to all 

That grew above. Great ancestor of vice! 

Hate, unbelief, and blasphemy of God ; 

Envy and slander, malice and revenge; 

And murder, and deceit, and every birth 
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Of damned sort, was progeny of pride. 

It was the ever-moving, acting force, 

The constant aim, and the most thirsty wish 
Of every sinner unrenewed, to be 

A god; in purple or in rags, to have 

Himself adorned. Whatever shape or form 

His actions took, whatever phrase he threw 
About his thoughts, or mantle o’er his life, 

To be the highest, was the inward cause 

Of all; the purpose of the heart to be 

Set up, admired, obeyed. But who would bow 
The knee to one who served and was dependent ¢ 
Hence man’s perpetual struggle, night and day, 
To prove he was his own proprietor, 

And independent of his God, that what 

He had might be esteemed his own, and praised 
As such. He labored still and tried to stand 
Alone, unpropped, to be obliged to none ; 

And in the madness of his pride, he bade 

His God farewell, and turned away to be 

A god himself; resolving to rely, 

Whatever came, upon his own right hand. 


‘O desperate frenzy! madness of the will! 
And drunkenness of the heart! that nought could quench 
But floods of wo, poured from the sea of wrath, 
Behind which mercy set. To think to turn 
The back on life original, and live ! 
The creature to set up a rival throne 
In the Creator’s realm! to deify 
A worm! and in the sight of God be proud!’ p. 57-9. 


Every reader must be struck with the good sense and origin- 
ality of this passage, in which all vices, and indeed all the 
actions of the unregenerate, are ascribed to pride. 

In respect, however, to the question whether all vices are 
derived from pride, we must subjoin a few remarks. 


Two principles have from the beginning striven in human 
nature, dividing man between them. These are sloth and 
activity, or the lust of praise, and indolence which rather 
wishes to sleep. Not unfrequently they have held dubious 
contest in the same mind, now one gaining, and now the other 
crowned, and again both keeping the field, which has been 
fought with equal combat. ‘Their voice is much different. 
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Ambition calls to action, Sloth invites to repose. Ambition 
rises early, and being up, toils ardently and retires late to rest. 
Sloth lays till midday, turning on his couch, like a ponderous 
door upon its weary hinges ; and when he has rolled him out 
with much ado, and many a dismal sigh and vain attempt, he 
saunters out, carelessly accoutred, with half oped, misty, un- 
observant, somniferous eye, which weighs down the object on 
which its burden falls,—for an hour or two; then retires to rest 
again with a groan. ‘The one thinks whatever deed has been 
achieved too little, and the praise too small. ‘The other tries 
to think, for thinking so answers his purpose best, that what of 
great mankind can do, has been done already, and therefore 
lays him calmly down to sleep. 


We beg our readers not to suppose that this last paragraph 
is our own. We never write in this manner in prose or verse. 
[It is a paragraph, to be sure, which could not be highly 
praised, either as regards the thoughts or language, if it were 
the composition of a youth of fifteen, on the theme of ‘ Sloth 
and Activity.’ Few things more inane have ever been printed, 
not to say stereotyped. Yet with the true power of a poet, the 
Reverend Mr Pollok has worked the very thoughts and words 
which we have given, into the following delightful passage. 


‘ Two principles from the beginning strove 
In human nature, still dividing man,— 
Sloth and activity ; the lust of praise, 
And indolence that rather wished to sleep. 
And not unfrequently in the same mind 
They dubious contest held; one gaining now, 
And now the other crowned, and both again 
Keeping the field, with equal combat fought. 
Much different was their voice. Ambition called 
To action, Sloth invited to repose. 
Ambition early rose, and, being up, 
Toiled ardently, and late retired to rest ; 
Sloth lay till mid-day, turning on his couch, 
Like ponderous door upon its weary hinge, 
And having rolled him out with much ado, 
And many a dismal sigh, and vain attempt, 
He sauntered out, accoutred carelessly — 
With half-oped, misty, unobservant eye, 
Somniferous, that weighed the object down 
On which its burden fell,—an hour or two, 
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Then with a groan retired to rest again. 

The one, whatever deed had been achieved, 

Thought it too little, and too small the praise ; 

The other tried to think, for thinking so 

Answered his purpose best, that what of great 

Mankind could do had been already done ; 

And therefore laid him calmly down to sleep.’ pp. 206, 207. 


Much more follows on the same subject equally entertaining. 
We will next quote the author’s conception of a saint. 


‘One by God’s renewing spirit touched, 
A christian heart, awaked from sleep of sin.’ 


He says ;— 


‘ What seest thou here? what mark’st? observe it well. 

Will, passion, reason, hopes, fears, joy, distress, 

Peace, turbulence, simplicity, deceit, 

Good, ill, corruption, immortality ; 

A temple of the Holy Ghost, and yet 

Oft lodging fiends ; the dwelling place of all 

The heavenly virtues, charity and truth, 

Humility, and holiness, and love ; 

And yet the common haunt of anger, pride, 

Hatred, revenge, and passions foul with lust ; 

Allied to heaven, yet parleying oft with hell ; 

A soldier listed in Messiah’s band, 

Yet giving quarter to Abaddon’s troops; 

With seraphs drinking from the well of life, 

And yet carousing in the cup of death ; 

An heir of heaven, and walking thitherward, 

Yet casting back a covetous eye on earth; 

Emblem of strength, and weakness ; loving now, 

And now abhorring sin; indulging now, 

And now repenting sore ; rejoicing now, 

With joy unspeakable, and full of glory ; 

Now weeping bitterly, and clothed in dust ; 
A man willing to do, and doing not ; 
fe Doing, and willing not; embracing what 

iy He hates, what most he loves abandoning ; 
! Half saint, and sinner half; half life, half death ; : 
* Commixture strange of heaven, and earth, and hell !’ ' 
hy pp. 120, 121. 


+ As the character, here described, is one produced supernat- 
urally, it would be an idle objection that it is inconsistent with 
the principles of human nature, that conformably to those, 
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the qualities supposed in it cannot exist together, and that the 
description, therefore, is not that of a man, but of an impossible 
monster. ‘Taking only half the character, we perceive that a 
saint of Mr Pollok’s fashion, often lodges fiends in his heart, 
which is the common haunt of anger, pride, hatred, revenge, 
and lust; parleys often with hell, carouses in the cup of death, 
and is covetous of the world, beside possessing other qualities 
not more amiable nor respectable. In these particulars, such a 
saint is very like those individuals to whom the world is apt to 
give a quite different name, and however greatly it is to be 
lamented, it cannot surprise us if he be sometimes mistaken for 
one of their number. 

We have some reluctance in quoting another passage, which 
we apprehend will to many readers appear unspeakably odious. 
It is part of the author’s description of that God in whom he 
believes, as inflicting punishment upon the wicked at the day 
of judgment. But we must recollect, that it is not for us to 
prescribe the manner in which a Calvinistic poet shall represent 


his God. 


‘So saying, God grew dark with utter wrath ; 
And drawing now the sword, undrawn before, 
Which through the range of infinite, all round, 

A gleam of fiery indignation threw, 

He lifted up his hand omnipotent, 

And down among the damned the burning edge 
Plunged ; and from forth his arrowy quiver sent, 
Emptied, the seven last thunders ruinous, 

Which, entering, withered all their souls with fire. 
Then first was vengeance, first was ruin seen! 
Red, unrestrained, vindictive, final, fierce ! 

They, howling, fled to west among the dark ; 

But fled not these the terrors of the Lord. 
Pursued, and driven beyond the Gulf, which frowns 
Impassable, between the good and bad, 

And downward far remote to left, oppressed 

And scorched with the avenging fires, begun 
Burning within them,—they upon the verge 

Of Erebus, a moment, pausing stood, 

And saw, below, the unfathomable lake, 

Tossing with tides of dark, tempestuous wrath ; 
And would have looked behind ; but greater wrath, 
Behind, forbade, which now no respite gave 

To final misery. God, in the grasp 

Of his Almighty strength, took them unpraised, 
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And threw them down, into the yawning pit 
Of bottomless perdition.’ pp. 386, 387. 


The sacredness of his subject has, in general, led the author 
to reject all the profane arts of poetry. He delights, we think, 
only in what may be called dilation—of which the passages 
already quoted afford abundant examples—iteration, enumera- 
tion, and exclamation. Of the latter we can only give a few 
additional specimens. 

And first, of iteration and exclamation. 


‘Eternal love, 
Harp, lift thy voice on high! eternal love, 
Eternal, sovereign love, and sovereign grace, 
Wisdom, and power, and mercy infinite, 
The Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, God, 
Devised the wondrous plan, devised, achieved, 
And in achieving made the marvel more. 
Attend, ye heavens! ye heaven of heavens! attend, 
Attend and wonder, wonder evermore ! 
When man had fallen, rebelled, insulted God ; 
Was most polluted, yet most madly proud ; 
Indebted infinitely, yet most poor ; 
Captive to sin, yet willing to be bound ; 
To God’s incensed justice and hot wrath 
Exposed, due victim of eternal death 
And utter wo—Harp, lift thy voice on high ! 
Ye everlasting hills! ye angels! bow, 
Bow, ye redeemed of men !—God was made flesh, 
And dwelt with man on earth!’ pp. 32, 33. 


The next is an example of enumeration and iteration. ‘This 
earth, we are told was— 


‘Created first so lovely, so adorned 

With hill, and dale, and lawn, and winding vale, 
Woodland, and stream, and lake, and rolling seas, 
Green mead, and fruitful tree, and fertile grain, 

And herb, and flower ; so lovely, so adorned 

With numerous beasts of every kind, with fowl 

Of every wing and every tuneful note, 

And with all fish that in the multitude 

Of waters swam; so lovely, so adorned,’ &c. _ p. 28. 


The following accumulation of epithets and series of excla- 
mations concern a wicked minister of Christ. 
‘Most guilty, villanous, dishonest man! 
Wolf in the clothing of the gentle lamb! 
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Dark traitor in Messiah’s holy camp! 

Leper in saintly garb! assassin masked 

In Virtue’s robe! vile hypocrite accursed ! 

I strive in vain to set his evil forth ! 

The words that should sufficiently accurse 

And execrate such reprobate, had need 

Come glowing from the lips of eldest hell.’ p. 53. 


The poem abounds with these characteristic beauties. Lines 
are constantly occurring, composed of a series of epithets, verbs, 
or names. Philosophy, says the author— 


———‘ Sat pale, and thoughtfully, and weighed 
With wary, most exact, and scrupulous care, 
Man’s nature, passions, hopes, propensities, 
Relations, and pursuits, in reason’s scale ; 
And searched and weighed, and weighed and searched 
again.’ p. 66. 


Man, he tells us, on the altar of gold— 


‘Sacrificed ease, peace, 
Truth, faith, integrity ; good conscience, friends, 
Love, charity, benevolence, and all 
The sweet and tender sympathies of life.’ p. 73. 


But the following passage, in addition to what has been 
quoted, must suffice to illustrate these characteristics of the 
poem. It is a part, a small part, of a description of mankind 
assembled for judgment. 


‘No badge of outward state was seen, no mark 
Of age, or rank, or national attire, 
Or robe professional, or air of trade. 
Untitled, stood the man that once was called 
My lord, unserved, unfollowed ; and the man 
Of tithes, right reverend in the dialect 
Of time addressed, ungowned, unbeneficed, 
Uncorpulent ; nor now, from him who bore, 
With ceremonious gravity of step, 
And face of borrowed holiness o’erlaid, 
The ponderous book before the awful priest, 
And opened and shut the pulpit’s sacred gates 
In style of wonderful observancy 
And reverence excessive, in the beams 
Of sacerdotal splendor lost, or if 
Observed, comparison ridiculous scarce 
Could save the little, pompous, humble ran 
From laughter of the people,—not from him 
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Could be distinguished then the priest untithed. 
None levees held, those marts where princely smiles 
Were sold for flattery, and obeisance mean, 

Unfit from man to man; none came or went, 
None wished to draw attention, none was poor, 
None rich, none young, none old, deformed none ; 
None sought for place or favor, none had aught 
To give, none could receive, none ruled, none served ; 
No king, no subject was; unscutcheoned all, 
Uncrowned, unplumed, unhelmed, unpedigreed, 
Unlaced, uncoroneted, unbestarred. 

Nor countryman was seen, nor citizen ; 
Republican, nor humble advocate 

Of monarchy ; nor idol worshipper, 

Nor beaded papist, nor Mahometan ; 

Episcopalian none, nor presbyter ; 

Nor Lutheran, nor Calvinist, nor Jew, 

Nor Greek, nor sectary of any name. 

Nor, of those persons, that loud title bore, 

Most high and mighty, most magnificent, 

Most potent, most august, most worshipful, 

Most eminent,’ &c. 272, 273. 


Beside the remarkable strain of poetry throughout, with 
what admirable judgment and art is the verger of a cathedral 
brought prominently forward as the most striking object in the 
picture. ‘I'he Cameronian spirit, it is evident, was burning in 
the bosom of the author. In the warmth of his feelings, he 
has even entangled his language, so as to make it difficult to 
discover his meaning. But this only compels us to dwell longer 
upon the ridicule of the poor verger, evidently the most labored, 
and certainly the most exquisite part of the description, which, 
for that reason, we have Italicized. 

But it may be said that the passages that have been quoted, 
are not adapted to give pleasure to ordinary readers, whose 
taste has been formed on other models; and it may be asked 
if there is nothing to afford them satisfaction. ‘To answer in 
the common style of criticism, we must reply that there is very 
little or nothing. Passages here and there occur discovering 
some imagination, and some power of expression ; but, in gen- 
eral, they are disfigured by two faults. Some of them present 
simply painful, disgusting, or frightful conceptions. They in- 
dicate a coarseness and hardness of feeling, such as is likely to 
be produced by the writer’s conceptions of the character of 
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God, and of the condition and destiny of man. In most of 


them there is a want of consistency and truth. There is such iii |: 
prosaic exaggeration and harsh overcoloring, that though some i} 
single expressions may be striking, the passage taken as a Ay 
whole is discordant and offensive. ‘hg 
Of painful coarseness of conception, and exaggerated des- by | | 
cription, we may give as a specimen, some lines from the story re ie 
of a widow, accustomed to mourn at the grave of her husband. 1 


‘Among the tombs she walks at noon of night, nia 
In miserable garb of widowhood. ‘i 
Observe her yonder, sickly, pale, and sad, Abe 
Bending her wasted body o’er the grave 
Of him who was the husband of her youth. 

The moon-beams, trembling through these ancient yews, 
That stand like ranks of mourners round the bed 

Of death, fall dismally upon her face, 

Her little, hollow, withered face, almost 

Invisible, so worn away with wo.’ 
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Again ;— tt 


‘Sweet tears! the awful language, eloquent 

Of infinite affection, far too big 

For words. She sheds not many now. That grass, 
Which springs so rankly o’er the dead, has drunk 
Already many showers of grief; a drop 

Or two are all that now remain behind, 

And, from her eye that darts strange fiery beams, 
At dreary intervals, drip down her cheek, 

Falling most mournfully from bone to bone.’ 


Again— 


‘The moon-beam, now, 
That falls upon her unsubstantial frame, 
Scarce finds obstruction ; and upon her bones, 
Barren as leafless boughs in winter-time, 
Her infant fastens his little hands, as oft, 
Forgetful, she leaves him a while unheld.’ pp. 175, 177. 


The following is a part of the writer’s description of Pleasure. 


‘ Nor wonder thou, for she was really fair, 
Decked to the very taste of flesh and blood, 
And many thought her sound within, and gay 
And healthy at the heart; but thought amiss. 
For she was full of all disease ; her bones 
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Were rotten; Consumption licked her blood, and drank 
Her marrow up; her breath smelled mortally ; 

And in her bowels plague and fever lurked ; 

And in her very heart, and reins, and life, 

Corruption’s worm gnawed greedily unseen. 

Many her haunts. ‘Thou mightst have seen her now 
With Indolence, lolling on the mid-day couch, 

And whispering drowsy words; and now at dawn, 
Loudly and rough, joining the sylvan horn ; 

Or sauntering in the park, and to the tale 

Of slander giving ear ; or sitting fierce, 

Rude, blasphemous, malicious, raving, mad, 

Where fortune to the fickle die was bound.’ pp. 76, 77. 


We will give a passage of a very different character. It is 
one of those which a good natured reader is apt to think fine, 
because it is evidently the intention of the author that it should 
be so considered. It is descriptive of the loveliness of chil- 
dren. 


‘And still I looked upon their loveliness, 

And sought through nature for similitudes 

Of perfect beauty, innocence, and bliss ; 

And fairest imagery around me thronged ; 
Dewdrops at day-spring on a seraph’s locks, 
Roses that bathe about the well of life, 

Young Loves, young Hopes, dancing on Morning’s cheek, 
Gems leaping in the coronet of Love! 

So beautiful, so full of life, they seemed 

As made entire of beams of angels’ eyes. 

Gay, guileless, sportive, lovely, little things ! 
Playing around the den of Sorrow, clad 

In smiles, believing in their fairy hopes, 

And thinking man and woman true! all joy, 
Happy all day, and happy all the night!’ p. 157. 
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A little after this passage follows the story of a ‘damsel,’ 
whose habit it was to pray aloud for her absent lover, every 
night, by the side of an aged thorn, in the hearing, it appears, 
of any chance passenger. 


‘O had her lover seen her thus alone, 

Thus holy, wrestling thus, and all for him! 
Nor did he not; for ofttimes Providence, 

With unexpected joy the fervent prayer 

Of faith surprised. Returned from long delay, 
With glory crowned of righteous actions won, 
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The sacred thorn, to memory dear, first sought 
The youth, and found it at the happy hour, 

Just when the damsel kneeled herself to pray. 
Wrapped in devotion, pleading with her God, 
She saw him not, heard not his foot approach. 
All holy images seemed too impure 

To emblem her he saw. A seraph kneeled, 
Beseeching for his ward, before the Throne, 
Seemed fittest, pleased him best. Sweet was the thought! 
But sweeter still the kind remembrance came, 
That she was flesh and blood, formed for himself, 
The plighted partner of his future life.’ p. 161. 


This is gross; and there is the same taint in other parts of 
the poem. We are so formed, that there is no affection with 
which we sympathize more strongly than Love, when it shows 
itself in its full beauty, with all its high-minded devotion, and 
generous and watchful tenderness. Life is in its flowering sea- 
son, and the blossoms may produce the richest fruits. But this 
affection cannot exist together with a hard, sour, fanatical tem- 
per, which looks, or affects to look, upon all the gifts that nature 
can bestow to form the loveliest, as corrupted and loathsome 
with sin. It is only an earthly appetite that can inhabit with 
such a temper, exposing its austerity to ridicule, and giving it 
a cast of hypocrisy. 

In general, the style of this poem is prosaic, relieved only by 
strange epithets and expressions, such as these ;— 


‘I heard this voice 
Approach my ear.’ 


‘and o’er his head 
A laurel tree of lustiest, eldest growth.’ 


‘And every flower of fairest cheek around.’ 

‘And round his sacred hill a streamlet walked.’ 

‘For temporal death, although unstinged, remained.’ 
The author means by ‘ unstinged,’ deprived of its sting. 


‘A strange belief, that leaned its idiot back 
On folly’s topmost twig.’ 
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How happily, 
‘Plays yonder child, that busks the mimic babe.’ 


‘The stripling youth of plump, unseared hope.’ 


. to wring 


‘ The last sweet drop from sorrow’s cup of gall.’ 


Such flowers as these are abundant throughout the work. 

The general system respecting God’s character and moral 
government of his creatures, on which the poem is founded, is, 
as we believe, altogether opposed to truth, and abhorrent to all 
our better affections and principles, to all that is excellent in 
our nature. If so, it must be eminently unpoetical. The 
writer’s conceptions of the great objects and events which he 
means to describe, as for instance of the day of judgment, 
are after the most ordinary fashion. His philosophy consists, in 
general, of trite thoughts either false in themselves, or stated 
so broadly, and so without limitation, as to become false and 
paradoxical. ‘The miscellaneous materials of his work have 
little mutual relation, and scarcely more claim to be considered 
as constituting one poem, than what arises from their being 
printed consecutively in one volume. What precedes gives no 
impulse to the reader to go on to what follows. There i is no 
increase of interest as we make progress. 

{t is only the remarkable popularity of this poem, which 
could have entitled it to so long a notice. This popularity has 
probably arisen principally from its theological character. ‘The 
doctrines, on which it is founded, have, we believe, an equal 
tendency to debase the understanding, and the powers of genius, 
to counteract all true refinement of feeling, and to corrupt the 
taste in literature as well as morals. We ought to add, what 
we also believe, that this tendency is often controlled by other 
influences. ‘The poem, perhaps, has found a favor able recep- 
tion, because it bears a certain religious character, and is at the 
same time, less wearisome and distasteful, than most other 
books which present the same views and inculcate the same 
doctrines. 
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Arr. VI.—1. Letters of an English Traveller to his Friend 
in England, on the ‘Revivals of Religion’ in America. Bos- 
ton. Bowles and Dearborn. 1828. 18mo. pp. 142. 

2. fl Sermon, preached in the Presbyterian Church at Troy, 
March 4, 1827. By the Rev. Cuarues G. Finney. Phila- 
delphia. 1827. Svo. pp. 16. 

3. Letters of the Rev. Dr Beecher and Rev. Mr Nettleton, 
on the ‘ New Measures’ in conducting Revivals of Religion. 
With a Review of a Sermon, by Novanexus. New York. 
G. & C. Carvill. 1828. 8vo. pp. 104. 

4. A Delineation of the Characteristic Features of a Revival 
of Religion i Troy, in 1826 and 1827. By J. Brock- 
way, Lay Member of the Congregational Church in Mid- 
dlebury, Vt., now a Citizen of ‘Troy. Troy. 1827. 8vo. 
yp. 64. 

5. 4 Contrast of Josephus Brockway’s Testimony and State- 
ment. Bya Brier Remarker. ‘Troy. 1827. pp. 19. 

6. Revivals of Religion, considered as Means of Grace; a 

Series of Plain Letters to Candidus, from his friend Hones- 

tus. Ithaca. 1827. 8vo. pp. 39. 

. The Importance of Revivals as Exhibited in the late Con- 

vention at New Lebanon, considered in a Brief Review of 


the Proceedings of that Body. By Puiwarerues. Ithaca. 
1827. pp. 19. 


-~ 
é 


Turse publications, with two or three other authorities 
which we shall cite as we proceed, will enable us to set before 
our readers some account of the difference which has arisen 
among the Revivalists, of the merits of the controversy, and 
of the singular pacification or truce which has been concluded 
between the parties. In the former series of this journal* we 
gave some notices of a great religious excitement, which has 
been agitating the upper counties of New York for the last 
three or four years; and it is chiefly with a view to continue 
the history, and bring it down to the present day, that we return 
to the subject. 

We have no reason to suppose that anything we can say will 
have much effect on the leaders and principal agitators in these 
religious disturbances; for they are men who seem to have 
their full share of vanity and ambition, neither of which, they 


* No. for May and June, 1827. 
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know, can be gratified without keeping up what is termed the 
Revival System. Probably there are some exceptions, but most 
of them must certainly be conscious, that they owe their conse- 
quence and standing much less to any real superiority of mind, 

than to the opportunity afforded, in an unnatural and feverish 
state of society, for the action and display of the only qualities 
for which they are at all distinguished, a coarse and impas- 
sioned eloquence, and some talents for intrigue. Still we trust, 
that the great body of the people, who cannot be influenced by 
any of these considerations, and who are generally, at such 
times, but little more than passive instruments in the hands of 
their spiritual guides, have not yet so far renounced their good 
sense and independence, as to be either unwilling or afraid to 
open their eyes on the evidence, clearer than day, that they 
have been misled and betrayed. In the moment of excitement, 
when their passions were up, and they were committed in a 
thousand ways, and in some sense pledged to the measure as a 
party measure, to have attempted to convince or persuade them 
would have been labor thrown away. But now that the fever 
has subsided, and they have had time to reflect, and look back 
on the mortifying issue of the revival, and the bitterness and 
disunion it has generated even among its original friends and 
supporters, it cannot be that a calm, serious, and impartial 
discussion of the subject will be lost on a community remarka- 
ble for intelligence and sound judgment. 

The revival question ought to be treated, and we are con- 
vinced will be more: and more, as a merely practical question, 
respecting which Christians who differ most in regard to doc- 
trines, may be perfectly agreed. The Christians, so called, are 
understood to be with but few exceptions Unitarian ; and yet 
no sect in this country has availed itself to a greater degree of 
revival measures in gaining influence and numbers; or con- 
ducted them, for the most part, more judiciously, or more 
successfully. ‘The Methodists also are now, and always have 
been, decidedly and avowedly Arminian; and yet to them 
belongs the responsibility, not indeed of introducing revivals in 
the first instance, but of reducing them toa system, and the 
process of getting them up to a science, and almost to a dis- 
tinct profession. On the other hand, it is quite a recent thing 
for the great body of proper Calvinists, either in this country, 
or in Europe, to look on these local excitements as being any 
better than a kind of epidemic enthusiasm, favored and pro- 
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moted by some of the more ignorant and fanatical sects. At 
this moment the opposition to revivals is far from being confined 
to the Unitarians of New England, but is carried on, certainly 
with as much earnestness, and in general, we must think, with 
less candor and discrimination, by the Catholics throughout 
the country, by most Lutherans, by the High Church party 
among the Episcopalians, and by the Quakers and Universalists 
toaman. Nay, it is believed that a majority of the judicious 
and well disposed among the Presbyterians and Orthodox Con- 
gregationalists, are now convinced that the experiment has been 
fairly tried, and that the result has proved the measure to be 
essentially bad, or at least so extremely dangerous, that no 
enlightened friend of good order and decency can wish to see 
it repeated. ‘These facts show how much confidence is to be 
reposed in those, who still persist in maintaining, that revivals 
are the peculiar and spontaneous fruit of Orthodoxy, that they 
are never suspected and condemned but by infidels, scoffers, 
and Unitarians, and that opposition to them always indicates 
enmity to what are termed doctrines of grace, and vital god- 
liness. 

We are aware, that, to some at least, the whole subject is 
becoming trite and ungrateful; but we entirely accord with a 
writer in one of the pamphlets before us, a friend of Mr Net- 
tleton, as to all attempts which have been made, or can be made, 
to hush up this controversy. 


‘I think that those who are for stopping the discussion, are 
in a mistake respecting the true policy in the case. I think 
much of Cotton Mather’s warning: “There was a town called 
Amycle, which was ruined by silence. The rulers, because 
there had been some false alarms, forbade all people, under pain 
of death, to speak of any enemies approaching them: so, when 
the enemies came indeed, no man durst speak of it, and the 
town was lost. Corruptions will grow upon the land, and they 
will gain by szlence. It will be so invidious to do it, no man 
will dare to speak of the corruptions; and the fate of Amycle 


will come upon the land.”’ Letters on the ‘ New Measures,’ 
pp. 24, 26. 


Disputes on speculative points dwindle almost into insignifi- 
cance, in our view, when compared with this momentous ques- 
tion as to the best means by which religion, considered as a 
practical principle, may be diffused in the community, and its 
tone elevated and purified. Let none fear that the controversy, 
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if properly conducted, will bring religion itself under suspicion, 
by lifting the veil from the errors onal delusions, with which it 
has been sometimes associated. Astronomy, chemistry, and 
medicine did not suffer from an exposure of the follies and 
absurdities of astrologers and alchymists. Everybody knows, 
indeed, that the best things may be abused; and also that 
abuses of the best things are often the worst things. Besides, 
though the general sentiment at this moment may be against 
revivals, we cannot be sure it will last; nay, we have no reason 
to expect it will last long, if founded merely on recent mortifi- 
cation and disappointment, or on sudden disgusts, and not on 
inquiry and reflection, and a thorough understanding of the 
whole subject. It is said that these excitements, when managed 
judiciously, may be made to recur once in about three years, 
according to some; and once in about seven, according to 
others ; that is, the people, after such an interval, will allow the 
necessary measures to be repeated, and the same or similar 
effects will follow. But when they are managed badly, and are 
attended with great and scandalous excesses, it takes, of course, 
a much longer time for the people to forget the impositions 
which have been practised on them, and the utter futility of all 
such attempts, so far as experience has yet gone, to improve the 
public morals. We wish to prevent, altogether, periodical 
returns of a popular delusion of this description; and to do so 
it is not enough to publish single outrages to which it has led, 
but we must also show that the system itself is unsound, and 
that these outrages are its natural and proper results, and not 
merely incidental. 

This bitter and awkward schism among those who are still 
understood to favor what is termed the Revival Cause, presents 
moreover an interesting subject of investigation, apart from its 
moral bearings, and considered merely as a singular revolution 
in the history of parties, for which we are to account, as we 

easily can, on philosophical principles. Wee shall not volunteer 
our services as umpire in this quarrel, but content ourselves 
with proving that the more temperate, perhaps we ought to say 
the more politic party, have made their practice more consistent 
with reason and propriety, by making it less so with the revival 
system ; and, on the other hand, that their opponents have 
effectually exposed and refuted the system by showing to what 
it must lead, if fully and honesily acted out. At the same 
time it is but justice to the Revivalists of New England to say, 
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that, whether consistently or not with the theory they still pro- 
fess to hold, they have dared to raise their voice against many 
prevailing disorders, and ought not therefore to be accused of 
aiding and abetting these particular disorders, except indirectly 
and unintentionally. It is true, if a man from a busy and 
meddlesome disposition, or from a desire of influence or noto- 
riety, begins by countenancing licentious and disorganizing 
principles, he is responsible for the consequences, and even 
for those consequences which he does not foresee, nor wish ; 
but his responsibility is considerably lessened in regard to those 
consequences, which, as soon as they appear, he is among the 
first to condemn and disown. 

In the article referred to above we noticed briefly the origin 
of the great Western Revival in the summer and autumn of 
1825, the steps which were taken to produce it, the character 
of the principal agents, and some of the unhappy excesses to 
which it had led, prior to the dispute about the ‘new measures’ 
as they are called. For a long time the whole movement was 
regarded by Dr Beecher and his friends with feelings of un- 
mingled satisfaction and triumph, as exhibiting all the marks, 
ever found in such cases, of a signal work of God, ‘the begin- 
ning of a new era in revivals in respect to rapidity and univer- 
sality.’ A paragraph which appeared in the Christian Register, 
toward the close of 1826, seems to have been the first to 
undeceive them as to the real tendency of these proceedings ; 
at least it was the first to alarm them as to the effect which the 
excesses committed in New York might have on the success of 
similar attempts of their own in this quarter. Soon after this 
Dr Beecher addressed a long letter, bearing date January, 1827, 
to Mr Beman of ‘Troy, on the subject of the extravagances 
which this gentleman was understood to have instigated ; and 
about the same time a long letter, of the same general tenor, 
was written by Mr Nettleton, of Connecticut, to Mr Aikin of 
Utica, another of the disorganizers. ‘These letters were not 
intended, they say, for publication, but only to be shown to a 
few persons immediately interested, in hopes that they would 
cure the evil complained of, without exposing the party to the 
scandal of an open rupture. ‘They are written with considera- 
ble spirit and ability, but not, we must think, in a style or temper 
likely to effect their object, if the declared object was the real 
one. ‘To represent the ‘new measures’ as the machinations of 
the devil, or as the offspring of a crazed intellect, might do 
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very well for a pamphlet designed to act on the passions and 
prejudices of the multitude; but they were not precisely the 
suggestions to whisper into the ear of the authors of these 
measures with a view to conciliate and persuade. ‘This remark 
holds true whether we suppose the authors of these measures 
to have been knaves, or fanatics, or both; and so it proved. 

Accordingly these letters had hardly been received, when 
Mr Finney, the acknowledged head of the Western faction, 
preached at Utica, for the first time, his celebrated sermon on 
the text, ‘Can two walk together except they be agreed?’ 
which was afterwards preached at Troy, as the titlepage im- 
ports, and then published. ‘This sermon is by no means very 
eloquent or very profound; but neither is it, assuming the 
principles avowed by all Revivalists, the weak and flimsy per- 
formance his Orthodox opponents would fain have it thought. 
The doctrine advanced is, that our walking together, that is, 
our union and harmony as Christians, does not depend on our 
being agreed in opinion or theory, but on our being agreed in 
temperament and tastes, and in the tone of our feelings at the 
moment. 


‘We not only feel uninterested or displeased and disgusted 
when a subject different from that which at present engages our 
affections is introduced and crowded upon us, but if anything 
even upon the same sulyect, that is far above or below our tone 
of feeling, is presented, and if our affections remain the same 
and refuse to be enlisted and brought to that point, we must feel 
uninterested, and, perhaps, grieved and offended. If the subject 
be exhibited in a ‘light that is below our present tone of feeling 
we cannot be interested until it come up to our feelings; if this 
does not take place, we necessarily remain uninterested; and if 
the subject, in this cooling, and to us, degraded point of view, 
is held up before our mind, and our affections struggle to main- 
tain their height, we feel displeased, because our affections are 
not fed, but opposed. If the subject be presented in a manner 
that strikes far above our tone of feeling, and our affections 
grovel, and refuse to rise, it does not fall in with and feed our 
affections, therefore we cannot be interested; it is enthusiasm 
to us, we are displeased with the warmth in which our affections 
refuse to participate, and the farther it is above our temperature, 
the more we are disgusted.’ Sermon, p. 4. 


This interpretation of the text is so much better than the 
common one, which supposes it to require a uniformity of faith, 
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at least in fundamentals, that we can almost forgive the wrong 
still done the prophet, who meant simply to ask the question, 
‘Can two walk together, unless they agree beforehand to do 
so ;’ or, in other words, ‘unless they meet by appointment?’ 
Having satisfied himself, however, that the principal cause of 
difference among Christians is always to be found in the different 
tone of their feelings at the time, Mr Finney would have it 
inferred that the Eastern Revivalists objected to the ‘new 
measures,’ merely on account of the cold and grovelling state 
of their own affections. ‘They were offended and disgusted 
with the ‘new measures,’ because, to use one of the cant phrases 
in this controversy, they were not ‘ up to them ;’ because they 
had not as yet reached that degree of fervor and spirituality 
with which their Western brethren had been blessed. 

Mr Finney was immediately seconded in these views by the 
whole influence of the Western Recorder, a religious news- 
paper published at Utica, which, according to Honestus, has 
acquired the reputation of being a ‘most intrepid advocate of 
fanaticism, and a most accomplished champion of ribaldry and 
vulgarity.’ * All those who wrote or spoke against the prevail- 
ing abuses were denounced for their coldness and opposition, 
and for taking sides with the enemy; and Mr Nettleton, in 
particular, was roundly charged with uttermg and circulating 
untruths, and precipitating a public discussion which might easily 
have been prevented by a private interview of the parties. An 
open rupture having now become inevitable, the following 
extract from a letter of Dr Beecher to the gentleman last 
named, which found its way into the newspapers about this 
time, indicates the course which the writer conceived it advisa-~ 
ble to adopt. 


‘There must be immediately an extensive correspondence 
and concert formed ; ministers must come together and consult, 
and churches must be instructed and prepared to resist the 
beginnings of evil,—the mask must be torn off from Satan com- 
ing among the sons of God, and transforming himself into an 
angel of light. In the mean time, no pains should be spared 
to save brothers Finney and Beman, both on account of the 
great evil they will not fail to do on lawless converts; and the 
great good they may do, if they are kept within their orbit.— 
Should all these measures fail, then we must publish your letter 
to Aikin, and mine to Beman if it be thought best. We shall 


*Revivals of Religion, &c. p. 18. 
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need both in New England as manifestos to stop the mouths of 
Socinians and others who would be glad to blast revivals by the 
evils arising from the West.—‘I would try silent measures 
first, by correspondence and forming public opinion, and put- 
ting ministers and churches on their guard, and publish only 
when it becomes manifest there is no hope of reformation— 
not however delay publishing too long, because the letters should 
“precede the storm.” ’ * 


The policy here recommended was sufficiently refined and 
subtle, but not sound, as the event has shown; which is almost 
always the case when ecclesiastics turn diplomatists. The 
people of the West do not appear to have felt themselves 
much flattered by this attempt on the part of two or three 
unauthorised individuals to bring over a whole community to 
their way of thinking and acting, by secret management; by 
writing private letters, despatching emissaries, sowing dissen- 
sions in churches, and tampering with the disaffected. A more 
open policy, considered merely as policy, would unquestionably 
have been wiser and more successful, as well as more honor- 
able ; for, in the first place, it was no easy thing to overreach 
adepts, like Finney and Beman, in trick and manceuvre 3 and 
besides, they might have foreseen that their personal influence 
and reputation in that quarter, and among all parties, would be 
seriously impaired, and almost annihilated, by the detection 
and exposure of such practices. Secret and underhanded 
management having failed altogether, as ought to have been 
expected, the next step to be taken, according to the plan 
disclosed in Dr Beecher’s letter, was to assemble several of 
the clergy on both sides, to consult on the unhappy differences 
which had arisen, and agree, if possible, by mutual consent or 
compromise, on the general principles by which revivals should 
be conducted. Such was the origin of the far famed New 
Lebanon Convention, of which Dr Beecher seems entitled to 
the credit of having been the first projector, though the letters 
of invitation which were sent out, were signed by him and Mr 
Beman, as representatives, we suppose, of the two parties. 
It is but justice to Mr Nettleton to say, that he appears from 
the beginning to have been thoroughly convinced of the impolicy 
of this measure, and so expressed himself in a note declining 
the honor of a seat in the assembly ; though he was afterwards 


* Christian Register for March 24, 1827. 
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induced, at the earnest entreaty of his Eastern friends, to wave 
his objections, and attend. is objections however are so 
honest and sensible, and have been so completely verified by 
the event, that the insertion of two or three of them is neces- 
sary to throw light on this part of the narrative. 


‘Those who convoke the convention are making too much 
noise, without any prospect of lessening the evils, and, conse- 
quently, will give the subject a new importance. I should 
greatly prefer a silent convention, on some public occasion like 
that of a commencement, where the views of brethren who differ 
may be privately discussed; and in case they should come to 
any important results, they might be published to the world; 
otherwise the public mind need not be disturbed.’ Letters on 
the ‘ New Measures.’ p. 103. 

‘I fear that settled ministers at the East and South have not 
yet felt enough of the evils, to appreciate what has already been 
done ; and that these ministers will be obliged to experience 
more of these evils, before they will take a decisive stand; and 
the sooner I withdraw, and leave the whole responsibility on 
them, the better.’ Jd. p. 108. 

‘Finally. ‘To prevent misunderstanding, I am willing that 
my friends should attend, and do all in their power to prevent 
the evils feared. But I have no evidence that the principles on 
which these men acted are in the least altered. On the con- 
trary, I shall be disappointed if they do not attempt to vindicate 
them, and justify all they have done.’ Jd. p. 104. 


The Convention met at New Lebanon, in the State of New 
York, July 18, 1827, and consisted in all of nineteen members; 
and after a busy session of eight days, in which they accom- 
plished nothing, literally nothing, they voted to dissolve, leaving 
a direction that an account of such of their proceedings as 
they were willing to divulge, should be published in the New 
York Observer. ‘This curious document was inserted entire in 
our number for July and August, 1827, of the former series, 
and a few brief remarks were prefixed, which make it less 
necessary for us here to dwell on this striking and highly char- 
acteristic passage in the history of modern Orthodoxy. We 
cannot refrain, however, from giving an extract from the Let- 
ters of an English Traveller * on this subject; a work which 


* This work, as might have been expected, has caused a strong sensation 
among the Revivalists, and called forth several criticisms, and among the rest 
a long and foolish review in the Spirit of the Pilgrims. There are but two 
charges brought against these Letters which deserve notice. It is said 
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we would again recommend, and it cannot be recommended 
in any way so effectually, as by giving a quotation. 


‘After all, you will ask, what has the Convention accom- 
plished? ‘The answer is, Nothing. Its members might as well 
have stayed at home. They would have done just as much, 
and decided just as much, by throwing missives from a distance, 
as by coming to close action. For what have they done ? They 
have framed a number of propositions so extremely general that 
scarcely anybody could object to them, and about which every- 
body knew beforehand that they did not differ, and then they 
have brought forward a number of other propositions to which 
the two parties alternately listened in a silence, which, if it 
were not politic, would fairly be construed as sullen, and which 
may have been both.’ Letters of an English Traveller, p- 98. 

‘It would seem in fact, as if the Convention felt it dangerous 
at length to go upon disputed ground, and the first part of their 
report accordingly dwindles away into some of the most extra- 
ordinary moral truisms that, [ imagine, ever engaged the delib- 
erations of a grave assembly. ‘The Convention can agree upon 
nothing but such propositions as these ;—that, 

— Language adapted to irritate,’—is wrong; it was high 
time to judge | so ;—that, 

*« All irreverent familiarity with God, such as men use to- 
wards their equals ’’—is improper ;— 

‘That, “To depreciate the value of education’”—is not 
well ;—that, 


that the writer shows himself to be not only wrong in theory, but an enemy 
{o seriousness and spirituality in religion. Those who pretend this, if they 
are honest men, have never read the “book ; for, like the Unitarian publica- 
tions generally, which this controversy has drawn out, it is remarkable for 
not dropping a syllable, in the fearless exposure of the follies and vices of 
fanatics, which can have a tendency to bring religion itself into contempt, or 
reduce it toa system of cold and dry morality.—The other objection is, that 
the author’s manner is haughty and supercilious. The answer to this is, 
that he wrote in the character of an Englishman, and an Episcopalian; and 
though the question may be fairly raised whether it was judicious to adopt 
such a disguise, having adopted it, it was necessary to make his manner 
correspond. By the way, the reviewer in the Spirit of the Pilgrims promises 
an article on the New Lebanon Convention. We hope he has not forgotten 
his pledge ; and while he is about it, we trust he will enlighten the world 
respecting the ‘free conversations, and the ‘sundry documents,’ which 
occupied the attention of that ill starred conclave during the last two days of 
the session. Let him remember, that one of the resolutions, passed unani- 
mously in that assembly, was the following ;—‘ No measures are to be 
adopted in promoting revivals of religion, which those who adopt them are 


unwilling to have published, or which are improper to be published to the 
world.’ 
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“To state things which are not true, for the purpose of 
awakening sinners,” is a bad thing. Again, 

‘« The immediate success of any measure, without regard to 
its scriptural character,” i. e. without regard to its rectitude, 
** does not justify it.” 

‘«« No measures are to be adopted for promoting revivals, which 
those who adopt them, are unwilling to have published.” 

‘If propositions like these, need to be so solemnly laid down, 
what must be the inference? What must be the state of things, 
and what the tone of morality, when a Convention of the clergy, 
who have ‘‘ compassed sea and land,” hill-country and cham- 
pagne, four hundred miles over, sit gravely down, and solemnly 
vote, that dark intrigues, unconscionable expedients, angry 
speeches, lying, and impiety, are bad things, and wrong? 
What would be thought of the state of society, where a com- 
pany of merchants should get together, and pass formal resolu- 
tions, declaring that fraud, cheating, and falsehood were wrong, 
and ought not to have countenance? ‘This Convention for 
supporting and defending revivals, could not possibly have 
framed a severer satire upon revivals than they have done!’ 

Id. pp. 101-103. 


Two resolutions were passed unanimously at this meeting, 
which indicate, however, that juster notions are beginning to 
prevail everywhere on this subject. On motion of Mr Ed- 
wards all voted, that— 


‘There may be so much human infirmity, and indiscretion, 
and wickedness of man, in conducting a revival of religion, as 
to render the general evils which flow from this infirmity, 
indiscretion, and wickedness of man, greater than the local and 
temporary advantages of the revival; that is, this infirmity, 
indiscretion, and wickedness of man may be the means of pre- 
venting the conversion of more souls than may have been con- 
verted during the revival.’ 


This is well ; but it seems to concede, at least in particular 
instances, all we have ever asserted in regard to revivals ; for 
we never pretended that they answer no good purpose, but 
only that the evils which they occasion more than outweigh 
this good. Besides, it places the consistent Revivalist in a 
dilemma, from which it will not be easy for him to extricate 
himself; for in the case contemplated in this resolution his 
first endeavour must be, of course, to correct the evils com- 
plamed of; but failing in this, as happened in regard to the 
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revival now under consideration, what is he to do? Either he 
must oppose the revival, and then he opposes what he at the 
same time acknowledges to be a work of God; or he must 
favor it, and then he favors what he at the same time acknow- 
ledges is likely to destroy more souls than it saves. 

Another resolution moved by the same gentleman, and 
passed unanimously, augurs well; though we copy it not so 
much for anything in the proposition itself, as for the com- 
ment by Philalethes. 


‘Mr Edwards introduced the following proposition : 

‘“'The existence in the churches of evangelists, in such 
numbers as to constitute an influence in the community sepa- 
rate from that of the settled pastors; and the introduction, by 
evangelists, of measures, without consulting the pastors, or con- 
trary to their judgment and wishes, by an excitement of popular 
feelings which may seem to render acquiescence unavoidable, 
is to be carefully guarded against, as an evil which is calculated, 
or at least liable, to destroy the institution of a settled ministry, 
and fill the churches with confusion and disorder. 

‘The motion was seconded. And, after some discussion, 
the Convention united in a season of prayer. 

‘* After further discussion, the question was taken, and all 
voted in favor of the proposition, except Mr Churchill, who was 
absent.” 

‘The preceding proposition gives us a hint that the Presby- 
terian clergy, at least some of them, begin to see what will 
be the result of lay preaching. Gentlemen, you should have 
thought of this before now. The truth is, you will find your 
church more and more distracted, till you put a stop to the custom 
of allowing unauthorised men and women to lead your meetings, 
and to attempt expounding the word of God. Your prayer meet- 
ing leaders, whether male or female, and your itinerant students 
and evangelists, are every day, whether you and they believe so 
or not, unhinging your system. You cannot prevent it, until 
you fix a distinction between ministers and laymen. At pre- 
sent you have no distinction. For, if they may preach, exhort, 
expound God’s word, and lead the devotions of the worship- 
ping assembly, why not administer the sacraments? The 
question does not concern me, but you will do well to take 
timely care of a valid ministry; and when you get it, allow of 
no encroachments, male or female. ‘This will no doubt, be for 
a time, unpopular among you; because you have not a few in 
your communion, who are not a little proud of their gifts; and 
while a fondness for display, and the emotions of spiritual pride 
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have places in the human heart, those whom you have employed 
to help you, will not readily retire to the ranks, become private 
Christians, and hold their tongues. Many of them, would no 
doubt leave you, in order to be continued conspicuous charac- 
ters in other societies. You had better let them go. Powerful 
as you are, and popular as you are, you are in more danger 
from these coadjutors, these revival leaders, these male and 
female conductors of prayer meetings, than from all other quar- 
ters put together. Rest assured this is the language of sober- 
ness and truth, and of perfect good nature.’ Importance of Re- 
vivals, pp. 12, 13. 

We presume that the mention, or the remotest allusion to 
this Convention will always be as wormwood and gall to the 
Eastern members, whose disappointment at the result was 
heightened by the consciousness of having been completely 
baffled and outwitted by their opponents in a measure of their 
own proposing. After a stormy conference in which mutual 
jealousy and hate were but thinly disguised under the awful 
name of religion and a disgusting parade of devotional services, 
the two parties separated more committed than ever, and of 
course more obstinate in those very differences, which they 
had come together to heal. ‘Then came the finishing stroke of 
Dr Beecher’s policy, which consisted in giving to the press his 
own and Mr Nettleton’s letters, nearly a year after they were 
written. And what was the consequence? Mr Finney and 
his friends, who had spurned these letters in manuscript, now 
spurned them in print ; with this difference only, that the war 
of recrimination, still more provoked, became louder and 
more uncompromising. We suspect that many among the 
Orthodox have learned at last, what we have had occasion to 
intimate before as one of the worst features of the revival sys- 
tem, that it gives an activity and ascendency to coarse and 
vulgar men, which the judicious and better informed of their 
own party can neither prevent, calculate, nor control. 

Meanwhile, everything which by the most charitable con- 
struction could be called religion in the excitement, was rapidly 
subsiding. A reaction had commenced, and in some places 
the fever heats were beginning to be succeeded by the fever 
chills. Yet, as usually happens in such cases, the personal 
jealousies and antipathies engaged in the controversy, instead 
of abating, were only made more bitter, as an interest in the 
higher objects with which these passions had been originally 
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connected, and by which they had been in some respects 
qualified and restrained, died away. ‘The writings, published 
and unpublished, which poured in from New England, had 
some effect undoubtedly on the Western fanatics, and made 
some converts; but it was only to carry into every church, 
and almost into every family in the infected district, all the 
miseries of a domestic broil. Considered merely in a civil 
and political point of view, it was no slight evil, that the peace 
of neighbourhoods should be disturbed ; that religious societies 
should be rent; that thousands, through a misguided zeal for 
God, should neglect their regular and necessary occupations ; 
that sectarian prejudice and rancor should appear in their 
business and social intercourse, nay, enter into and corrupt 
their judgments of public men and public measures. The 
infidel and skeptic found in scenes like these a new argument 
for distrusting all pretences to piety, the thoughtless and disso- 
lute new temptations to scoff, and the rational Christian a 
literal and entire fulfilment of his saddest forebodings. Only 
one good and permanent result is ever likely to grow out of 
these commotions, a result which is alluded to, though in 
terms of regret and alarm, in the following extract from one 
of the pamphlets under review. 


‘Among the defenders of these doctrines and measures, and 
the advocates of revivals, it is common to hear a most unmeas- 
ured abuse of Socinianism, Unitarianism, and Universalism. 
Far be it from me, to attempt any apology for these sects. 
Would to God it were in my power to persuade them to aban- 
don theories which I honestly believe to be fraught with evil; 
most gladly would I draw them to embrace a scriptural and 
consistent system. While I lament the course pursued by 
these men, I think it easy to see upon what soil they have 
sprung up and most vigorously flourished. What preceded the 
preaching of Murray in Scotland, but a powerful exhibition of 
Caivinistic fanaticism? The same Universalist found a similar 
field in Boston and its vicinity, and if you will take the trouble 
to examine, you will find that while Socinians or Unitarians 
and Universalists, are always hovering upon each others’ bor- 
ders, both find aliment in those regions where the views fostered 
by revivals have been most prevalent. It does not require any 
gift of prophecy to foretel that the religious history of New En- 
gland will hereafter confirm the position here taken.’ Revivals 
of Religion, p. 28. 
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It is a natural consequence that the intelligent and reflective 
among the Orthodox, on witnessing the practical evils to which 
their system has led, should be disposed to reexamine its evi- 
dences. ‘Truth can never hope to make progress unless a 
spirit of free inquiry is awakened, and in places where this 
spirit can only be awakened by disorder and outrage, we may 
lament indeed the occasion, but we must at the same time 
adore that Providence which makes it the parent of good. We 
are aware that acting under strong impulses, a community are 
peculiarly liable, in flying from one extreme, to be hurried into 
another. In all such cases, however, when men adopt crude 
and loose opinions as a refuge from Calvinism, we hope and 
trust that experience, and common sense, and the obvious sense 
of scripture, will soon correct the errors, which, if they had 
considered them in all their bearings, they would have rejected 
at first. ‘This, we must think, will be the history of the distin- 
guishing and obnoxious principles of modern Universalism. 

Alarmed at length by the cry, that Orthodoxy was in danger, 
the authors of this schism published the following document, 
with which we shall close our historical notices. We give it 
entire, and without comment, as it needs none. 


‘The subscribers having had opportunity for free conversation 
on certain subjects pertaining to Revivals of Religion, concern- 
ing which we have differed, are of opinion that the general in- 
terests of Religion would not be promoted by any further publi- 
cations on those subjects, or personal discussions ; and we do 
hereby engage to cease from all publications, correspondences, 
conversations and conduct, designed or calculated to keep those 
subjects before the public mind ; and that, so far as our influence 
may avail, we will exert it to induce our friends on either side 


to do the same. (Signed, ) 
Lyman BEECHER, EBENEZER CHEEVER, 
Derick C. Lansine, Joun Frost, 
S. C. Arkin, Natuan S. S. Beman, 
A. D. Eppy, Noan Cog, 
C. G. Finney, E. W. Gruserr, 
Sy.vester Hoimes, Joret Parker. 


‘ Philadelphia, May 27, 1828.’ 


Here we might stop; but before quitting the subject we wish 
to go more at length into the merits of the controversy respect- 
ing the ‘new measures,’ as they are termed. In doing this we 
shall give frequent and copious extracts from the writers on 
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both sides, not only because fairness and candor require it, but 
because the extracts themselves will be found to be curious and 
interesting, and to most of our readers entirely new. ‘They 
will also serve to authenticate and confirm almost everything 
we have ever said against revivals, and being so many reluct- 
ant confessions wrung from friends to the system, they cannot 
be suspected of coloring or exaggeration. 

In describing the course pursued by Finney himself, Mr 
Nettleton says ;— 


‘The account which his particular friends give of his pro- 
ceedings, is, in substance, as follows ;—He has got ministers to 
agree with him only by “crushing,” or ‘ breaking them down.” 
The method by which he does it, is by creating a necessity, by 
getting a few individuals in a church to join him, and then all 
those who will not go all lengths with him are denounced as 
enemies to Revivals; and rather than have such a bad name, 
one and another falls in to defend him; and then they proclaim 
what ministers, elders, and men of influence have been ‘ crush- 
ed” or ‘broken down.” This moral influence being increased, 
others are denounced, in a similar manner, as standing out, and 
leading sinners to hell. And to get rid of the noise, and save 
himself, another will “ break down.” And so they wax hotter 
and hotter, until the church is fairly split in twain. And now, 
as for those elders and Christians, who have thus been converted 
to these measures ; some of them are sending out private word 
to their christian friends abroad, as follows ;—‘‘I have been 
fairly skinned by the denunciations of these men, and have ceas- 
ed to oppose them, to get rid of their noise. But I warn you 
not to introduce this spirit into your church and society.”’ Let- 
ters on the ‘New Measures.’ p. 12. 

‘They do cultivate and awaken in others, what very much 
resembles the passion of anger, wrath, malice, envy, and evil 
speaking. ‘This is the inevitable consequence of their style of 
preaching. As Dr Griffin observed, ‘‘ It sounds like the ac- 
credited language of profanity,’’ or as a pious woman of color in 
Troy expressed it, “‘ I do wonder what has got into all the min- 
isters to swear so in the pulpit.”’ Jd. p. 13. 


The same writer makes the following judicious reflections on 
Mr Finney’s sermon. 


‘The sermon in question entirely overlooks the nature of true 
religion. It says not one word, by which we can distinguish 
between true and false zeal, true and false religion. Indeed it 
does not seem to hint that there can be any such thing as false 
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zeal and false religion. If the tone of feeling can only be raised 
to a certain pitch, then all is well. The self-righteous, the 
hypocrite, and all who are inflated with pride, will certainly be 
flattered and pleased with such an exhibition; especially if 
they be very self-righteous and very proud. False affections 
often rise far higher than those that are genuine ; and this every 
preacher, in seasons of revival, has had occasion to observe and 
correct. And the reason of their great height is obvious. There 
are no salutary checks of conscience—no holy, humble exer- 
cises, to counteract them in their flight. And they court ob- 
servation. ‘‘ A Pharisee’s trumpet shall be heard to the town’s 
end, when simplicity walks through the town unseen.” If the 
preacher is not extremely careful to distinguish between true 
and false affections, the devil will certainly come in and overset 
and bring the work into disgrace. False zeal and overgrown 
spiritual pride will rise up and take the management, and con- 
demn meekness and humility, and trample upon all the christian 
graces, because they are not “up to it.”’ Id. p. 30. 

‘On reading the sermon in question, I was reminded of the 
repeated complaints which for some time past I have heard from 
the most judicious, experienced, and best revival ministers in 
the West; the substance of which is as follows ;—‘‘ There are 
various errors in the mode of conducting Revivals in this region, 
which ought to be distinctly pointed out. That on the prayer 
of faith. ‘This talking to God as a man talks to his neighbour, 
is truly shocking—telling the Lord a long story about A. or B., 
and apparently with no other intent than to produce a kind of 
stage effect upon the individual in question, or upon the audi- 
ence generally. ‘This mouthing of words; those deep and hol- 
low tones, all indicative that the person is speaking into the ears 
of man, and not to God. I say nothing of the nature of the pe- 
titions often presented ; but the awful irreverence of the manner ! 
How strange that good men should so far forget themselves, as 
evidently to play tricks in the presence of the great God.”’’ 

Id. p. 35. 


Another Orthodox writer under the signature ‘ Novanglus,’ in 
reviewing the sermon abovementioned, reprobates in the strong- 
est terms, the irregularities to which the ‘ new measures’ have 


led. 


‘If an individual awakes; that is, if he adopts these new 
measures, and gets full of that kind of animal feeling which 
they promote, he must try to bring his minister into the same 
spirit; and if he cannot succeed, he must go about and try to 
raise a party to “‘shake him off.” I have heard of such advice 
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being given priv ately to individuals, in particular cases, but this 
is the first time I have ever seow n it to be publicly preached 
and printed, as serious advice in all cases. And what is the 
rule by which individual church members may know when it is 
their duty to set about this work, and try to ‘ shake off their 
sleepy minister?” No rule is given in this immediate connex- 
ion ; but perhaps one is found on the 12th page ;—“ If the mat- 
ter of preaching is right, and the sinner is pleased, there is 
something defective in the manner.” If the unconverted part of 
the congregation are generally satisfied with the minister, it isa 
certain indication that he is a “‘sleepy minister,” and ought to 
be “shaken off.” Individuals, then, have only to ask whether 
the congregation are generally in peace, and satisfied with their 
minister ; and if they are, it is their duty to commence measures 


to drive him away.’ Id. pp. 70, 71. 


He mentions an attempt of this kind against a Mr Williston, 
of Durham. 


‘The story is, in substance as follows;—A young convert 
from the West made his appearance there, saying, that he 
*« knew all about how to conduct Revivals,” and pointing to the 
meetinghouse, told of the ‘‘ abominations that were portrayed on 
those walls.” He talked insolently to the minister, and then to 
the people against him. And after an evening lecture which 
Mr W. preached, he dropped on his knees, and told the Lord 
a long story about Mr W., and how he had ‘talked to him, and 
what he had said in his sermon that was false, and so tried to 
convince the people and the Lord that Mr W. was a liar, and 
going down to hell if he did not repent. Upon Mr W’s trying 
to calm the people, by putting the most charitable construction 
upon his conduct, that of his not being in his right mind, his 
brother, who was a member of the church, arose, and told the 
people that Mr W. was ‘the head Achan in the camp,” and 
that “his character was as black as hell,” &c., upon which 
some went and tried to still them, while the minister and others 
retired. For his conduct that evening, this member was labor- 
ed with by the brethren, and justified himself on the principles 
of this sermon. He said he had nothing against Mr W., but he 
‘did it to have a revival.”’ Jd. pp. 71, 72. 


No writer, however, inveighs with so much severity, or with 
so much power against his Western brethren, as Dr Beecher, 
of this city. He is speaking of the self-sufficiency and reck- 
lessness of consequences, which the ‘new measures’ induce. 


‘For why should a good man stop, who knows certainly that 
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he is right exactly, and that all men are wrong in proportion as 
they differ from him? This unquestionably was the state of 
mind to which Davenport and his followers came. He and they, 
upon the subject of promoting Revivals, were undoubtedly the 
subjects of a religious nervous insanity. ‘They mistook the 
feeling of certainty and confidence produced by nervous ex- 
citement, and perverted sensation, for absolute knowledge, if 
not for inspiration; and drove the whirlwind of their insane 
piety through the churches with a fury which could not be re- 
sisted, and with a desolating influence which in many places 
has made its track visible to the present day. It was this 
‘“‘ know-certain-feeling,” which emboldened Davenport to chas- 
tise aged and eminent ministers, and to pray for them, and de- 
nounce them as unconverted, and to attempt to break them 
down by promoting separations from all who would not conform 
implicitly to his views, by setting on fire around them the wood, 
hay, and stubble, which exist in most communities, and may 
easily be set on fire, at any time, by rashness and misguided 
zeal; and so far as my observation extends, the man who con- 
fides exclusively in himself, and is inaccessible to advice and 
influence from without, has passed the bounds of sound reason, 
and is upon the confines of destruction.’ Id. pp. 93, 94. 


He remarks in another place ;— 


‘No mode of reasoning is so safe as matter-of-fact reasoning, 
if properly conducted ; and none perhaps is so liable to be per- 
verted to purposes of sophistry. The grounds of deception are 
two ;—1. Drawing general conclusions from particular premises ; 
inferring that because some preacher’s mode of address or action 
has been useful in some circumstances, it is applicable to all 
circumstances. As if a physician, on discovering a remedy for 
some disease, should make it his standing and universal pre- 
scription in all cases; as if the shipmaster, who had once been 
driven out to sea before boisterous winds, without anchor, or 
compass, or chart, or rudder, and who reached by miracle his 
port in safety, should return to denounce henceforth these means 
of safety, and insist that nothing was needed to conduct auspi- 
ciously the commerce of the whole world but a direct course, 
and mountain waves, and all sails standing, and a hurricane for 
a breeze. 2. Judging from limited views and immediate effects, 
without regarding general and permanent results. The world, 
both material and intellectual, is governed by general laws, and 
though the violation of them may produce a temporary good, the 
certain result, on the great scale, will be more than a balance of 
general evil. Now the importance of the soul and of eternity is 
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such, as that good men in a revival are apt to feel no matter 
what is said or done, provided sinners are awakened and saved. 
But it ought to be remembered, that though the immediate re- 
sult of some courses of conduct may be the salvation of some 
souls, the general and more abiding result may be the ruin of a 
thousand souls, destroyed by this conduct, to one saved by it; 
and destroyed by it as instrumentally in the direct and proper 
sense of the term, as any are saved by it. The sovereignty of 
God is not to be relied on in violation of the great laws of the 
moral world, but in accordance with them. When the thousands 
were to be sealed, the four angels were commanded to hold the 
winds, and keep back the judgments which they should after- 
wards execute, because war and distress would impede his work 
of mercy. Hence our Saviour introduced the gospel dispensa- 
tion gradually, as the mind of man could bear it; not putting 
new wine into old bottles; and hence, too, Davenport, disre- 
garding the general consequences of his conduct, and intent 
only on its immediate result, though he saved a few, doubtless 
entailed moral desolation, and darkness, and death, upon thou- 
sands of unborn generations.’ Jd. pp. 94, 95. 


Again he says ;— 


‘All your periodical Christians, who sleep from one revival to 
another, will be sure to blaze out now; while judicious ministers 
and the more judicious part of the church, will be destined to 
stand, like the bush, in the midst of the flames; while these 
periodical Christians will make up, by present zeal for their past 
stupidity, and chide as cold hearted formalists, those, whose 
even, luminous course sheds reproof on their past coldness and 
stupidity. ‘The converts too will catch the same spirit; and go 
forth to catechise aged Christians; and wonder why old saints 
don’t sing, and make the heavenly arches ring, as they do; and 
that shall come to pass, which was spoken by Isaiah the prophet, 
as the destruction of human society and the consummation of 
divine wrath upon man, when children shall be princes in the 
church, and babes shall rule over her, and the child shall be- 
have himself proudly against the ancient, and the base against 
the honorable.’ Jd. p. 97. 


We find the best account of the ‘prayer of faith,’ and ‘par- 
ticularity in prayer,’ on which so much stress has been laid by 
the friends of the ‘new measures,’ in Mr Brockway’s Delinea- 
tion. 


‘To pray the prayer of faith, was, to pray with a full convic- 
tion and a firm belief, that the petition would be heard and 
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answered. Nay, more, it was to believe that it would be an- 
swered without a moment’s delay. All prayers that come short 
of this faith were not only worthless, but were mockery; and 
an insult offered to God. ‘To exercise this faith was the indis- 
pensable duty of every Christian ; without it, he could not pray, 
and without it he had no evidence of his acceptance with God. 
We were told by Mr Beman, in the most positive manner, that 
if we prayed for anything without expecting and believing that 
we should have it immediately, we were guilty of a most horri- 
ble attempt to mock and insult the Omniscient God. There was 
no such thing recognized by God as prayer, but that which 
asked, expected, and received the thing sought, without a mo- 
ment’s delay.’ Delineation, pp. 16, 17. 


The description he gives of what they meant by ‘ particularity 
in prayer,’ is so thoroughly offensive and shocking, that we can 
hardly bring ourselves to insert it; but the truth, perhaps, had 
better be known. 


‘I will, for the benefit of those unacquainted with the prac- 
tice’—‘ give a description of this particularity, as practised by 
those who had been thoroughly trained to this mode of praying. 
The first thing to be regarded as indispensable, is to introduce 
the individual by name; and in this, great care is to be taken 
that the name be rightly called, as a misnomer has, it is said, 
been the occasion of disappointment in the looked for result. 
The next thing in order, is to tell what God knows of the indi- 
vidual. If, perchance, the subject be a female, her sex must 
first be noticed, followed with, ‘‘O, Lord! thou seest this hard- 
ened enemy of thine ;”—for it has been considered wickedness 
to call a sinner by a softer name than God’s enemy—‘“‘ Thou 
seest how she has raised her female hands against Thee; and 
how she is stretching out her puny female hands to lay hold of 
Thee, and pull Thee from thy throne. See, Lord, how full her 
hands are of sharp arrows to fight Thee. Thou seest how she 
is hurling her defiance at Thee. Thou knowest how black her 
heart is, and how her enmity to Thee rankles and burns with 
all the malice of a demon.” And, if she be present, it must be 
added, ‘‘ Thou seest how she has come in here with thy little 
ones, too proud to kneel before Thee ; Thou knowest that she 
has come in here on purpose to mock Thee, and insult Thee to 
thy face.” After completing this description, which, by the 
by, was often drawn out far beyond what I have here quoted, 
then might follow the petition, or imprecation—‘‘ Now, Lord 
God Almighty ! come down upon this enemy of thine; break in 
upon her; break her down, O Lord, break her down ; this 
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could not be too often repeated—“ break in upon her. And if 
thou hast one thunderbolt in store, heavier than another, come, 
God Almighty, and break it over her head. Break her down ; 
crush her at thy feet; slay her before Thee!” 

‘This is particularity in prayer. But, in case the subject or 
subjects, be males—for, from six to twelve names were frequent- 
ly introduced in the same prayer—then the description and pe- 
tition must vary with circumstances; as “O Lord! Thou 
knowest he is a hardened wretch; thou seest how he has raised 
his crest against Thee. ‘Thou ‘knowest, Lord, how vile his 
heart is ; and how nothing is wanting to make him a perfect 
devil, but for Thee to strip the covering from his heart. Now, 
Lord, don’t let him boast himself against Thee; but draw thy 
sword and come down upon him; drive it through his heart, 
and let him bleed at thy feet, that thine enemies may see it and 
be afraid.” 

‘This is a fair, though faint specimen of the kind of praying 
which has been so abundant in Troy. I say a faint specimen, 
because, to render it any ways complete, it should be accompa- 
nied with loud groans, and with all that kind of action which 
denotes extreme distress.’ Id. pp. 22-4. 


These are weighty charges, but we must not suppose that 
the Western Revivalists are ‘dumb before their accusers. They 


have their vindication, which, assuming the principles admitted 
by both parties, is at least plausible ; and besides, they have 
their complaints of injury and wrong, in urging which they also 
become accusers in their turn. ‘They contend that many of the 
the reports which have been propagated against them by their 
Orthodox opponents, are unfounded and calumnious ; and very 
likely this is true to a certain extent. We are particularly 
struck in this connexion with their treatment of Mr Brockway. 

After having proved, as they think, ‘that every material part of 
his printed statement relative to his own testimony’ before the 
Presbytery of Troy, in the trial of Mr Beman, ‘is without 
foundation, and utterly untrue ;’ that ‘ his oath and his book are 
at war,’—they go on gravely to remark, that they have not done 
this ‘for the purpose of casting reflections, of arraigning mo- 
tives, or of impugning character,’ or of affecting him in any 
way, as ‘a member of the church in good and regular standing.’ * 
Are we to infer from this, that in Orthodox churches a mem- 
ber may be convicted of perjury, or deliberate falsehood, or 


* Contrast of Josephus Brockway’s Testimony and Statement. pp. 17, 18. 
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both, without losing or endangering his good and regular stand- 
ing? In these churches, if a man is seen once at the theatre, 
or is present at a ball, or rides a few miles on Sunday, he is 
immediately brought to his confessions, or cut off as a diseased 
member ; but are we to understand that he may be guilty of 
perjury or deliberate falsehood, and still retain his good and 
regular standing? Will a bitter sarcasm about his ‘short 
memory,’ intended merely as an insult, authorise them to look 
on a man so convicted, in any other light than as one who has 
forfeited all pretensions, we do not say to religion only, but to 
common honesty? ‘The truth is, that the two parties are at 
issue here on a very serious question, and we leave them to 
extricate themselves from the difficulty as they can. 

Mr Finney and his friends contend, further, that much of 
the opposition to the ‘new measures,’ has grown out of a de- 
sire to conciliate the ungodly. ‘ Since the session of the Pres- 
bytery, Mr Beman told me in private conversation,’ says Mr 
Brockway, ‘that Dr Beecher had set up to oppose revivals 
for fear they were getting to be unpopular.’ We suspect there 
is some foundation for this remark. For some years back a 
large portion of the Congregational and Presbyterian clergy in 
this country, have been gradually sliding into the same methods 
of gaining influence, which were first adopted by Whitefield 
and Wesley; and the policy, for a time at least, has been at- 
tended with something of the same success. ‘This, of course, 
has gratified their lust of power ; but it has been attended with 
the mortifying circumstance, that while they were gaining the 
same sort of ascendency, it was over the same sort of people. 
The higher and better informed classes, though affected a little 
at first, soon began as a body to withdraw and stand aloof, 
leaving the ministers in question to find their hearers and com- 
panions in the same rank in society with the early Methodists. 
It has long been a favorite object with Dr Beecher, and some 
others, to introduce such a modification of the revival system, 
as will command the respect at least of educated men, and 
men of the world; and undoubtedly one of the reasons which 
have made him so active against the ‘new measures,’ has been 
the extreme disgust they were likely to excite, in persons of 
this description, against revivals generally. 

Again, the Western party complain that the policy which 
the Orthodox. of New England have adopted in opposing the 
‘new measures,’ has been throughout mean, underhanded, and 
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disingenuous. This is well expressed in a resolution which 
Mr Finney’s friends had the courage to bring forward in the 
Convention; and though understood at the time to reflect se- 
verely on the conduct of some of the members, it was carried 
by a majority of one. 

‘The writing of letters to individuals in the congregations of 
acknowledged ministers, or circulating letters which have been 
written by “others, complaining of measures which may have 
been employed-in ‘revivals of religion; or visiting the congrega- 
tions of such ministers, and conferring with opposers without 
conversing with the ministers of such places, and speaking 
against measures which have been adopted; or for ministers 
residing in the congregations of settled pastors to pursue the 
same course, thus stre ngthening the hands of the wicked, and 
weakening the hands of settled ] pastors, are breaches of christian 
charity, and ought to be carefully avoided.’ 


In the doings of a public body the charge is not connected, 
of course, with the terms of vituperation and abuse, so lavishly 
bestowed on other occasions. But it is painful to dw ell on an 
altercation about motives, neither edifyig nor respectable, 
especially when we consider the office and standing of the 
persons implicated, and that both parties still affect to “call one 
another brethren. 

We hasten to Mr Finney’s sermon, in which, as we have 
intimated before, he undertakes to account philosophically for 
the opposition which has been made to the ‘new measures,’ 
and also for the misunderstandings, divisions, and disgusts to 
which they have given rise. According to his theory these new 
measures, as they are called, are nothing more than the com- 
mon revival system carried out a little further; that is, as he 
thinks, more elevated, more purified, made more spiritual. But 
to be able to approve or sympathize in these measures it is 
necessary that the individual’s feelings and affections should be 
raised to the same pitch of celestial love and harmony ; and the 
true reason why such men as Dr Beecher and Mr Nettleton 
are offended and disgusted with these measures, is to be found 
in the cold, sluggish, and grovelling state of shale hearts. We 
prefer, hove ever, to let Mr Finney “speak for himself. 


‘Again—We see why ministers and Christians visiting re- 
vivals, often, at first, raise objections to the means used, and 
cavil, and sometimes take sides with the wicked. The fact is, 
coming, as they often do, from regions where there are no reli- 
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gious revivals at the time, they frequently feel reproved and 
annoyed by the warmth and spirit which they witness. The 
praying, preaching, and conversation are above their present 
temperature. Sometimes, prejudice on account of its being 
amongst a different denomination from them, or prejudice against 
the preacher, or people, or, perhaps, pride, or jealousy, or world- 
liness, or something of the kind, chains down their affections 
that they do not enter into the spirit of the work. Now, while 
their hearts remain wrong, they will, of course, cavil; and the 
nearer right ¢ any thing is, the more spiritual and holy, so much 
the more it must displease them while their affections grovel. 

‘ Again—We see why ministers and private Christians differ 
about “prudential measures. ‘The man, who sees and feels the 
infinitely solemn things of eternity, will necessarily judge very 
differently of what is prudent or imprudent, in the use of means, 
from one whose spiritual eye is almost closed. 'The man whose 
heart is breaking for perishing sinners, will, of course, deem it 
prudent, and right, and necessary, to “use great plainness of 
speech,” and to deal with them in a very earnest and affectionate 
manner. He would deem a contrary course highly zmprudent, 
and dangerous, and criminal. While he who feels but little for 
them, and sees but little of their danger, will satisfy himself 
with using very different means, or using them in a very different 
manner, and will, of course, entertain very different notions of 
what is prudent. Hence we see the same person having very 
different notions of prudence, and consequently practising very 
differently, at different times. Indeed, a man’s notions of what 
is prudent as to means and measures in revivals of religion, will 
depend, and, in a great measure, ought to depend, on the state 
of his own affections, and the state of feeling with which he is 
surrounded. For what would be prudent under some circum- 
stances, would be highly imprudent in others. What would be 
prudent in one man, might be highly imprudent in another. 
What would be prudent for a man in a certain state of his affec- 
tions, and under certain circumstances, would be the height of 
imprudence, in the same person, in a different state of feeling, 
and under other circumstances. It is, in most cases, extremely 
difficult to form, and often very wrong publicly to express, an 
opinion condemning a measure as imprudent, that is not con- 
demned by the word of God, without being in a situation to 
enter into the feelings and circumstances of the individual and 
people at the time the measure was adopted. If Christians and 
ministers would keep these things in mind, a great many un- 
charitable and censorious speeches would be avoided, and much 
injury to the cause of truth and righteousness would be pre- 
vented.’ Sermon, p. 7,8. 
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‘ Again—We learn why churches are sometimes convulsed by 
revivals of region. In most churches, there are probably more 
or less hypocrites, who, when revivals are in a measure stripped 
of animal feeling, and become highly spiritual, are disturbed by 
the fire and spirit of them, and inwardly and sometimes openly 
oppose them. But when a part only of the real Christians in a 
church awake from their slumbers and become very spiritual 
and heavenly, and the rest remain carnal and earthly in their 
affections, the church is in danger of being torn in sunder. 
For as those who are awake become more engaged, more spirit- 
ual and active, the others, if they will not awake, will be jealous 
and offended, and feeling rebuked by the engagedness of others, 
will cavil, and find themselves the more displeased, as those that 
are more spiritual rise farther above them. The nearer toa 
right state of feeling the engaged ones arrive, the farther apart 
they are; and as they ascend on the scale of holy feeling, if 
others will not ascend with them, the almost certain consequence 
will be, that these will descend, until they really have no com- 
munity of feeling, and can no longer walk together, because 
they are not agreed. This state of feeling in a church, calls 
for great searchings of heart in all its members, and although 
greatly to be dreaded and deeply to be lamented, when it exists, 
is easily accounted for, upon these plain principles of our nature, 
and is what sometimes will happen, in spite of the sagacity of 
men or angels to prevent it.’ Id. p. 9. 


os NR ss 


Before concluding we wish to offer a few reflections on the 
bearing which this controversy has on the great question, 
whether revivals, in the common acceptation of that term, ought 
to be favored and promoted. 

We have seen that Orthodox publications, in condemning the 
excesses and outrages committed at the West, generally desig- 
nate them as the ‘new measures.’ If by this it is intended to 
insinuate that similar excesses and outrages have never attended 
a revival before, or that they have not usually attended great re- 
vivals, it is a poor and mean artifice, which their own writings are 
sufficient to expose. Edwards, Dr Beecher, and Mr Nettleton 
admit that the same or similar extravagances disgraced the great 
Munster revival in Germany, the great revival among the En- 
glish Independents in the time of Cromwell, and the great 
revival under Wesley and Whitefield. ‘The same is equally 
true of other revivals less extensive and notorious; among 
which we may mention that in which the sect of Quakers arose, 
that under Mrs Hutchinson in the early days of New England, 
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that of the Moravians at Hernhutt, and that in Kentucky and 
Tennessee in 1803. Consequently, whether the measures in 
question are justifiable or not, and whether they properly belong 
to the revival system or not, it is certain that they are not new, 
and to call them so is a palpable misnomer. 

The New England party endeavour to make it appear that 
the extravagances committed by their Western brethren afford 
no ground of objection to the revival system, but are only to 
be regarded as excrescences, or at most as abuses; and some 
ascribe them to the direct and preternatural agency of the evil 
one. We are aware that in the creed of the multitude there 
is still a remnant of the old Manichean error, which supposes 
a malignant being to divide with a good being the empire of the 
world, and that all sin is to be traced to the partial and tempo- 
rary triumphs of the former. Even on this theory, however, 
if revivals present peculiar opportunities, of which the devil 
can and will take advantage to introduce the evils complained 
of, it is just as much an objection to the whole system, as if 
these evils could be shown to originate in the system itself, as 
their natural, and sufficient cause. 

Still it may be thought that the revival system is not properly 
responsible for these excesses and outrages, because they are 
not necessary to the system, but only incidental and contingent. 
If by incidental and contingent in this connexion is only meant, 
that all the extravagances attending revivals do not, however, 
attend them in every instance, nobody, we presume, will dispute 
the position. If a man enters an infected city, it does not follow 
necessarily that he will be seized with the contagion; or if he 
associates with vicious companions, it does not follow necessarily 
that he will himself be corrupted. For, in both cases, the 
consequences of such exposure wiil depend, at least in some 
degree, on his peculiar temperament and circumstances, and 
other predisposing causes. for the same reason, it does not 

follow necessarily, that the adoption of the revival system in a 
particular town, or village, will hurry every individual in it, or 
any individual in it, into all the excesses and outrages to which 
that system has ever led. A multitude of causes may, and 
often do, exist to prevent this effect, or at least to limit and 
qualify it. Nevertheless it is plain, that when these excesses 
and outrages do in fact follow, they follow as the real conse- 
quences, and the natural consequences of the revival system. 
Certainly, then, it is a valid objection to the whole system, not 
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only if these excesses and outrages follow from it necessarily 
and in all cases, but if they follow from it really and naturally, 
when there is nothing i in the existing circumstances to oppose, 
limit, or qualify its manifest tendencies. 

Again, some will contend that the good which Revivals do 
is immediate, while the evil is remote; and that the system is 
properly responsible only for its icnemediabe results. But is 
this reasoning satisfactory? ‘The question is, not whether the 
bad consequences of a revival follow immediately or remotely ; 
but whether they follow really and naturally. If it be admitted 
that these evils do really follow from a revival, it is just as 
much an objection to the whole system, whether they follow 
to-day or to-morrow, or a thousand years from this time. Be- 
sides, we are speaking of excesses, and of course a man is not 
supposed to begin with excesses, let his system be ever so bad, 
but to be led into them gradually as the mischievous tendencies 
of his system are more fully developed. To say that the good 
which Revivals do is immediate, while the evil is remote, is 
only to say that the last stages of a revival are always the worst ; 
which is unquestionably true. But this, instead of obvi lating the 
objection we are considering, presents it, as we conceive, in 
the strongest possible light. 

Others prefer to represent the obnoxious measures as abuses, 
which are not to be charged on the system, but on the igno- 

rance and passions of bad men, by which the s system has been 
misunderstood and perverted. Now we freely admit the im- 
propriety of alleging a few single and occasional abuses of any 
system as a valid objection to the system itself; but if we know 
that the system is peculiarly liable to abuse, this is a valid ob- 
jection. We must take the world and human nature, as we 
find them; and if we know beforehand, or have good reason 
to expect, that the system in question will be abused in fact, 
we cannot conscientiously recommend or countenance its intro- 
duction. In this case we do not reason, as some might think, 
from the abuse of a thing, but from its peculiar liability to abuse ; 
knowing, also, that the same object, so far as it is a good and 
reasonable one, may be attained by other means entirely unex- 
ceptionable. Besides, is it true, that the excesses and outrages, 
which have usually attended great revivals, are to be consider- 
ed as abuses of the revival sy stem? They are abuses of reli- 
gion, we grant; but not of this peculiar mode of propagating it. 
The revival system proceeds on the dangerous and mistaken 
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principle, that the imaginations and passions of large bodies of 
men are to be excited, without taking care, at the same time, 
to enlighten their understandings. It also holds up the idea, 
and this idea is generally embraced, that the subjects of the 
revival are moved by an extraordinary and preternatural im- 
pulse of the Holy Spirit, which, of course, if real, should su- 
persede and set at nought the ordinary dictates of reason and 
prudence. Now we think it undeniable, that the worst exces- 
ses and outrages, which ever attended a revival, flow naturally 
from such a state of things; and what can be shown to flow natu- 
rally from any system can hardly be counted amongst its abuses. 
Driven from’ every other position, the Revivalist may still 
say, that even admitting the disorders which often attend re- 
vivals to be fairly chargeable on the system, the system is pro- 
ductive of more good than evil, and for this reason, if for no 
other, ought to be favored. To this we reply, in the first 
place, that we have no right to do evil, or connive at evil, that 
good may come, in the hope that the good will preponderate. 
We are also convinced that the evils directly induced by a re- 
vival on the subjects of it, are for the most part greatly under- 
rated. To prove this, we had collected several additional 
testimonies, chiefly from Orthodox writers; but on turning to 
them again, we find they will not bear insertion in a work like 
this, on account of the extreme grossness and indelicacy of 
many of the suggestions and allusions. We are likewise to take 
into view the indirect influences of a revival on those who are 
not the subjects of it, and who are only disgusted by the scenes 
commonly attending such excitements, and estranged more than 
ever from God and virtue. We believe that the follies, and 
extravagances, and fanatical practices of reputed Christians, 
have done more to make infidels and scoffers, than all other 
causes put together. ‘Then, too, as we have intimated before, 
there are other ways in which the same amount of good may 
be produced, without any of the evils and dangers incurred in 
revivals. Let the laws of the land be better respected and 
obeyed ; let more attention be paid to the subject of public and 
general education ; let more liberal and honorable principles 
prevail in, the daily intercourse of society, and in the ordinary 
transactions of business; let the public and fashionable amuse- 
ments, which have so much to do in determining the character 
of a people, be thoroughly reformed ; let the licentiousness of 
the press be restrained by public opinion, and let the popular 
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literature of the day, especially works of poetry and fiction, 
breathe a purer spirit; in bestowing honor and applause let 
more regard be had to the moral and religious character, 
and in elections for civil office let none be raised to places of 
power and trust but men of approved integrity and worth ; 
let more consistent and practical views of religion be diffused 
among all classes, and let the standard of preaching he elevat- 
ed, and its true and proper objects be better understood ; 
finally, let educated men, rich men, and men of standing and 
influence, take a greater interest in Christianity themselves, 
and discover more of its influence in their conduct, and do more 
for its spread. ‘These are the means which God has appointed 
for a real and general revival of religion. Any system or 
policy, which pretends to supersede this process, or interferes 
with it in the smallest measure, or unfits society for it, or has a 
tendency to turn public attention to any other quarter for help, 
is to be disowned and rejected. 





Art. VIL.—1. The Franklin Primer, or Lessons in Spelling 
and Reading, adapted to the Understandings of Children ; 
composed and published by a Committee, appointed for the 
Purpose, by the School Convention of Franklin County. 
Fifth Ed. Greenfield. Phelps & Clark. 1828. 18mo. pp. 48. 

. Secondary Lessons, or the Improved Reader; intended as 
a Sequel to the Franklin Primer. By a FR1enp or Youtu. 
Second Edition. Greenfield. Phelps & Clark. 1828. 
18mo. pp. 198. 

- The General Class Book, or Interesting Lessons, in Prose 
and Verse, on a great Varwety of Subjects ; combined with 
an Epitome of English Orthography and Pronunciation, 
and intended as the Third Book in a Course of Reading, 
for the Use of Schools. By the AurHor or THE FRANK- 
Lin Primer AND THE Improvep Reaper. Greenfield, 
Phelps & Clark. 1828. 18mo. pp. 312. 

4. Essays on the Philosophy of TIustruction, or the Nurture of 
Young Minds. Greenfield. Phelps & Clark. 1829. 
18mo. pp. 36. 


Tues books are the productions of one and the same author ; 
a gentleman who has paid great attention to the subject of edu- 
cation, and particularly to that of childhood and early youth. 
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The Primer, beginning with the alphabet, proceeds to some 
of the simplest combinations of letters, and sounds, and tables 
of a number of common words for spelling; such words as 
children are accustomed to hear and to speak. ‘These are fol- 
lowed by very simple lessons in reading, to which the curiosity 
is attracted by pictures, chiefly of natyra objects, the names of 
which succeed in alphabetical order. ' The lessons which come 
next, are of a very familiar kind, such as are perfectly intelligi- 
ble to the infant mind, while at the same time they are suited 
to wake the attention, to afford some useful knowledge, and to 
improve the heart by some prudential, moral, or religious re- 
flection, growing out of the subject. / Such a book, followed as 
it is by others adapted to the progressive improvement of the 
understanding, may well supersede the various spelling-books 
which have been so long used, and which have so long abused 
the innocent child, with their fearful and interminable array of 
words, no less repulsive from their length, than from the utter 
worthlessness of a great portion of them. 

In the Improved Reader, the author keeps his plan steadily 
in view. It provides for an easy transition from the greatest 
possible simplicity of language and thought contained in the 
Primer, to what requires a little more advancement of intellect. 
Still, however, no steps are leaped over, and nothing is left 
unexplained. It proceeds from the well known to what is less 
known, from shorter and more common words to those which 
are longer and less familiar; presenting a few new words in 
each successive lesson, which are intelligibly defined. A con- 
siderable portion too has the form of conversation or dialogue, 
which, however questionable a good in regard to more ad- 
vanced pupils, and the teaching of various arts, is well suited 
to the young child. It associates him more closely with his 
parent or instructer, and gives vivacity to both teacher and 
pupil. One other circumstance is worth mentioning ; namely, 
the three artificial marks for the inflexions of voice, of more 
value than would readily be conceived by one who has not 
attended to the subject. 

The General Class Book, besides the instructions given con- 
cerning orthography and pronunciation, consists principally of 
exercises in reading, chiefly in prose, on a great variety of 
useful subjects, instructive in their character, plain in style, not 

soaring into the regions of fancy or of fiction. 

The Essays contain a general exhibition and vindication of 
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the author’s principles of education, which are explained with 
much good sense, and enforced by many convincing illustrations. 
= he author of these books is entitled, in our judgment, not 
only to the modest name of a ‘friend of youth,’ which he has 
given to himself, but to the higher title of a benefactor of youth. 
In the first place, what, has so generally been made a task, 
and a loathsome one, he‘ has converted into a pleasure and a 
pastime. Everything is done to encourage the learner. And 
encouragement seems to be all that is wanting in beginning to 
learn, in the first steps of the infant pupil. He has enough of 
curiosity and desire, if they are properly met by the parent or 
teacher ; and he will advauce incomparably faster in this way, 
than by : a given task, enforced against his will. So true is this, 
that we may generally with more advantage follow the child, 
and help him on his way, than prescribe a course from which 
he shall not deviate, and check every little erratic movement. 
The pernicious mistakes which have existed on this subject are, 
we trust, fast wearing away. We are constantly acquiring 
more just notions, and, if we may so speak, cherishing more 
respect for the understanding of the young mind ; not regard- 
ing memory as the only faculty that can be improved, and im- 
proved by means no matter how mechanical and tedious. 
Again, besides the pleasure which proceeds from understand- 
ing the lessons which are read, by which the feeling of a dis- 
gusting task is removed, actual improvement in the manner 
of reading, is an all important effect of the plan adopted by the 
author. The first lessons are of such a kind as to approach, 
as near as possible, to the conversation of children. Hence 
the natural utterance is not impeded by study for the meaning 
of words, or by hesitation at long or obscure words. A habit 
is thus begun, which, if the child is duly watched, and not task- 
ed with sentences beyond his ability to comprehend, will stay 
by him. He will read in such a manner that the hearer will 
perceive that he understands what he reads. But how differ- 
ent is this from what we witness in a great portion of our 
schools! ‘The pupils with very little discrimination, as soon as 
they can combine the syllables in most words with tolerable 
facility, are made to read or recite portions, which contain, it 
may be, fine sentiments, but perhaps not very distinct ones, rheto- 
rical beauties or flights, poetical allusions or conceits, in prose, 
and fragments elevated and refined in thought, and ornate in 
diction, in verse. But the automaton reader utters the words 
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as if one had no connexion with the other; as if the manner 
of utterance had nothing to do with the expression of thought. 

This is no fiction; and we may safely appeal to the intelligent 
visiters of a great portion of our common schools, and of some 
schools which have the imposing name of Academies, for the 
truth of the representation. But why is it so? It is not al- 
ways because the young reader is incapable of understanding 
what he reads, nor always because he does not understand it ; 
but it is from the pernicious habit of pronouncing the words 
without any regard to the sense ; of uttering them in a mechan- 
ical tone, with no reference to the particular expression. It is 
a habit of which some persons, and persons of good under- 
standing too, never rid themselves. And we have known men 
of excellent sense and wide information, and of critical know- 
ledge of language, men who write with accuracy and ability, 
capable of imparting valuable instruction, who read what they 
have written in such a manner, as scarcely to give any evidence 
that they understand a single sentence. Such are the evils of 
beginning wrong ; of learning from books and instructers not 
competent to afford the proper instructions. ‘I need not labor 
to show,’ says one of the greatest of the ancient rhetoricians, 
‘how much more preferable it is to be instructed in the best 
method, and how difficult it is to correct faults which have be- 
come habitual; since in the last case double labor follows, the 
greater part of which, and that which must precede learning, is 
that of unlearning.’ And we are told that Timotheus exacted a 
fee from pupils taught by an inferior musician, double of that 
which he demanded of those who had received no instruction. 

It has been, and is still, perhaps, too common a notion, that the 
six or seven first years of infancy are of little value, and that 
there are few who can learn anything to much purpose in that 
period. But those who adopt this opinion must have been 
very slender observers of childhood. Curiosity, the avenue 
to so much useful knowledge, is then wide open, read: to 
receive various instruction, and eagerly craving it. Activity, 
and desire of knowledge are as natural to the human mind, as 
their respective elements are to the lower orders of created 
beings; and the absence of this curiosity or desire, is to be 
accounted among the rare exceptions from a general rule. It 
may be checked and become timid, and lose, by fearing to 
attempt, what by encouragement it might have gained. And 
such probably has been its fate in thousands. But we should 
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beware of thinking meanly of what may be gained in the ear- 
liest years. If its amount is small, it 1s still so much saved 
from the period which follows; and what is perhaps of more 
value, an ardor is excited, and a habit of attention formed, 
for which, if checked by any discouragement, we might look in 
vain, it may be, at any after period. 

The author of the books which we take pleasure in noticing, 
and in asking for them the attention of our readers, does not 
claim the praise of originality ; but he has carried forward his 
plan of facile instruction more completely than is done in any 
similar books in our language, which have come to our know- 
ledge. Indeed his principles and notions are older than the 
time of Quintilian, who cites the various prevailing opinions 
concerning infant education, and demands a respect for the 
infant mind, and sets forth its appetite for knowledge, and the 
importance of wholesome nourishment, as strenuously as our 
author. It is a subject not unworthy the attention of great 
and good men; a subject which has been strangely neglected, 
certainly in our own country. Not only the first elements of 
English learning, but almost every other kind of learning has 
been made too much an onerous task ; and thus before the child 
has learned to love his work, he has associated with it a disgust, 
enduring, perhaps, and unconquerable. This abuse will last 
till teachers shall attend more to the elements of mind ; till they 
shall be less mechanical in their scheme of instruction ; till they 
and their pupils shall understand each other, and have more of 
mutual sympathy ; till curiosity is not only excited, but; as far 
as may be, satisfied ; ; till the doubts and difficulties of the learner 
shall no longer be smothered, or made more dark, but, as far as 
may be, explained ; till the pupil shall sometimes be allowed to 
manifest a pleasure, short, however, of exultation, that he has 
discovered something not very obvious, and thus gain a little 
confidence in his own capabilities. 

We know not exactly how far the whole business of school 
learning may have changed for some years past; but some of 
us, who are not very old, can remember how much we desir- 
ed what we have just now particularized; how darkly we 
groped our way, and no one brought us to the light. ‘How 
many schoolboys,’ says Gibbon, we remember nearly his words, 
for they came home to our early recollections, ‘how many 
schoolboys have been whipped for not understanding a passage, 
which Bentley could not interpret, nor Burman explain!’ The 
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learner is pained when he fails to comprehend the explanations 
which he supposes to be clear in the mind of his instructer ; 
and if, by failing often, his faith is not shaken in the teacher 
or the thing taught, his hopes are baffled and his efforts re- 
strained. 

We should be carried too far for our limits, were we here 
to give our views of the facilities and improvements which are 
still to be desired in various branches of study; and must 
content ourselves with the expression of our good wishes to 
the author of the little books before us, and of our hopes that 
they may operate a change in our common schools, as salutary 
as his most sanguine desires and expectations may lead him 
to predict. 





Art. VIII.—Sabbath Recreations ; or Select Poetry of a Re- 
ligious Kind, chiefly taken from the Works of Modern 
Poets ; with Original Pieces never before published. By 
Miss Emity T'aytor. First American Edition; in which 
many Preces have been withdrawn from the English Copy, 
and others substituted, by Joun Prerpont. Boston. 
Bowles and Dearborn. 1829. 18mo. pp. 27 


Nor having seen the English edition of Sabbath Recreations, 
we cannot judge of the merit of those alterations from it which 
have been effected by Mr Pierpont in the book before us, and 
which make it in some measure a different work. We are as 
willing however to confide in his taste, as we are, on the other 
hand, to regard with approbation any poetical selection from 
the hands of a lady, whom we know as the author of several 
beautiful poems and hymns, and as a member of a famil 
which has long been distinguished for a remarkable share of 
genius and talent. This is indeed a book which we would 
gladly recommend to all, as a pleasing, soothing, and instructive 
companion. Happy is the family, happy the individual, who 
needs no more noisy or secular recreations for the day of rest, 
than may be furnished them by this volume. 

Several of the selections are in the memory of every reader 
of poetry; but a large proportion of them possess the claim, 
not only of beauty and sweetness, but of freshness and novelty. 
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For the most part they harmonize in character and spirit with 
the peaceful day on which they were intended to be read. 
There are a few which strike us as not being so appropriate. 
‘The Song of Saul before his last Battle,’ for instance, and 
‘The Destruction of Sennacherib,’ but more particularly the 
former, are not such selections as we should have expected 
from the Hebrew Melodies, even though it may be said in their 
defence that the subjects are scriptural. There are others, 
however, from the same work which are more suitable. 

The volume contains some pieces, which we know to be 
from American authors, but which are not marked as such in 
the table of contents. ‘The Widow of Nain’ first appeared 
in the Christian Disciple, New Series, and was written, we 
believe we may be permitted to say, by the Rev. Mr Furness 
of Philadelphia. ‘The Autumn Evening,’ which follows it, 
is by the Rev. Mr Peabody of Springfield, and first appeared 
in the author’s Poetical Catechism for Children. ‘On the 
Sabbath,’ ‘God is good,’ and ‘ All things to be changed,’ 
were written by a lady, then of Boston, whose initials will be 
recognised by many. ‘The lines entitled ‘God is good,’ were 
first printed, and with some alterations from the piece as it now 
appears, in one of the volumes of the Unitarian Miscellany. 
There may be other pieces of American authorship, in a like 
unacknowledged condition, but these are all with which we are 
acquainted. And we mention these, not because we are so 
unjust as to require from the American editor a perfect know- 
ledge of all the little fugitives which find their way to England, 
and there become naturalized, but merely because we wished 
to restore them to their right owners and parents, and let people 
know to whom they belonged. 

We should be happy to learn that the edition goes off rapidly 
from the hands of its publishers. Hardly any better evidence 
could be given or required of the good taste and religious feel- 
ing of the community. A love of pure and holy poetry inti- 
mates a love of everything else which is pure and holy. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT in the Common Version, conform- 
ed to Griesbach’s standard Greek text. Third Edition. 12mo. 


A HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS, on the Plan proposed 
by Lanr Carpenter, LL. D. 


THE TEACHER’S GIFT TO HIS PUPILS, 


WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. (Second Edition.) 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING-BOOK ; to which are added 
a few Moral Songs. By Georce Kinestey. Approved by the Boston 
Sunday-School Society. 1 vol. 16mo. 


A NEW TRANSLATION 


OF THE 


HEBREW PROPHETS, 


Arranged in chronological order. Vol. Il.—containing Joel, Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, and Micah. 
By GEORGE R. NOYES. 


The Book of Job and the Psalms have also been translated by Mr. Noyes, and 
published. The estimation in which these translations are held, may be ascer- 
tained in some degree from the following extracts : — 


“ No translation has appeared in England since that of Isaiah by Lowth, which 
can sustain a comparison with that of the book of Job, by Mr. Noyes. With some 
slight exceptions, this latter is very much what we coula wish it to be.”’ — Spirit of 
the Pilgrims. 

“ We cordially welcome this book of Psalms in its new and inviting form. It was 
with satisfaction we heard of Mr. Noyes’'s undertaking ; one of the most useful and 
important, as well as responsible, in which a scholar and a theologian can engage. 
The religious public are already indebted to his labors for the Translation of Job. 
Those of our readers, — and we hope they are not few, — who are familiar with that 
excellent work, will already have anticipated benefit and gratification from this. 
And though it was not to be expected, that so much was to be done, because there 
was not so much needed, for the improvement of a devotional work, like the Psalms, 
as for the obscure and difficult book of Job, yet every intelligent reader will perceive 


‘in this the sa:ne fidelity, good judgment, and taste, which so highly recommended 


18 former translation.” — Christian Recister. 
] ‘S 


These works have also been very favorably noticed in the Worth American 
Re ew, Christian Examiner, N. Y. American, Philadelphia National Gazette, 
and numerous other periodicals and books. 


CHEAP AND SPLENDID FAMILY BIBLE, 
WITHOUT NOTE OR COMMENT ; 
In two vols. Imperial Octavo. 


The publisher believes he can say with confidence, that this is one of the 
most elegant and eccurate editions of the Holy Scriptures, that have appeared 
in any country. 

The paper is of extra quality, the type large and very clear; and yet from 
its being in two octavo volumes, it is perfectly convenient for use. It has all 
the advantages of a quarto volume, without its unwieldy clumsiness. Two 
beautiful engravings, by Hatch and Smillie, accompany the work; one of 
them is from Coles painting of the “ Garden of Eden,” the other from Cor- 
reggio’s celebrated painting of “ Mary Magdalene reading the Scriptures.” 

he price in sheets is $5; bound in glazed cambric, $6; in sheep, $6,50 ; 
in calf, at various prices, according to the style. 
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